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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   RECRUIT. 


It  was  on  a  calm,  bright  morning  at  the  close 
of  July,  1776,  that  a  peaceful  hamlet,  on  the 
banks  of  the  romantic  Bronx — that  miniature 
river  which  irrigates  one  of  the  loveliest  sections 
of  the  county  of  Westchester — became  the 
scene  of  an  excitement  unusual  to  the  locality 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  quite  foreign  to  the 
homely  and  unwarlike  dispositions  of  the 
dwellers  in  that  secluded  and  hitherto  undis- 
turbed region.  The  time  had  been,  when  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  clacking  of  mill-wheels, 
or  the  sounds  of  the  busy  flail,  threshing  the 
grain,  were  the  only  noises  which  occurred  to 
break  the  calm  repose  which  brooded  o'er  it. 
Old  men  were  there,  who  had  seen,  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  their  progeny  grow  up  and 
multiply  around  them,  without  experiencing  a 
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desire  to  change  the  scenes  of  their  mortal  joys 
or  sorrowings;  for  even  this  beautiful  little 
hamlet  upon  the  Bronx  had  more  than  once 
resounded  to  the  wail  of  sorrow,  and  a  moss- 
grown  graveyard,  studded  here  and  there  with 
wooden  slabs — the  only  monuments  within  its 
precincts — pointed  out  the  resting  places  of 
those  who  had  terminated  here  their  earthly 
pilgrimage::.  Scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  water  stood  the  village  church,  with 
modest  spire  pointing  heavenward,  and  in  front 
of  this  a  grassy  lawn,  on  wV>ich  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected. 

Upon  the  steps  of  the  church,  the  pastor, 
with  silvery  hair,  and  form  bowed  down  by 
age,  read  from  a  newspaper  the  memorable  act 
that  had,  only  a  few  days  previously,  at 
Philadelphia,  dissolved  the  tie  which  bound  ua 
to  the  mother  country,  and  declared  the 
American  colonies  for  ever  "  free  and  inde- 
pendent." Old  and  young  restrained  their 
breaths,  and  leaned  eagerly  forward,  during 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration;  but  when 
it  had  been  concluded,  a  triumphant  shout 
burst  involuntarily  from  the  lips  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  little  bell 
of  the  village  church  sent  up  its  merry  peals, 
as  if  for  a  wedding. 

While  this  scene  was  transpiring,  the  distant 
note  of  a  drum  was  borne  upon  the  breeze 
towards  the  group,  and  at  the  sound,  many  a 
laeart  throbbed  with  ill-dissembled  anxiety,  and 
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many  a  manly  face    grew  pale  with  appre- 
hension. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  dispel  the  doubts 
of  the  little  assemblage,  for  a  small  party  of 
men,  armed  with  guns,  were  soon  seen 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Byrani  s 
Eiver,  headed  by  a  drummer,  and  one  who 
wore  in  his  tri-cornered  hat  a  white  cockade — 
the  unmistakable  badge  of  the  recruitiug- 
sergeant. 

"Good-morning,  neighbours!'  exclaimed 
this  individual,  on  coming  within  hailing 
distance.  "The  good  news  has  outstripped 
me,  I  see,  although  I  have  done  my  best  to 
keep  up  with  it.  This  gathering  would  be 
but  a  sorry  spectacle  for  Lord  Howe,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  'Tis  "William  Teneyck! "  uttered  as,  least  a 
dozen  voices,  to  whom  the  person  of  the 
recruiting-sergeant  was  evidently  well  known. 
And  in  a  second,  the  new  comer  was  surrounded 
by  an  eager  crowd,  anxious  to  glean  the  latest 
news  from  the  city. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  my  news  is  not  en- 
couraging," replied  Teneyck;  "  the  movements 
of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
have  given  great  offence  to  the  red-coat  generals, 
and  it  is  said  that  Howe  is  coming  with  a  largo 
force  to  take  possession  of  New  York — which, 
by  reason  of  its  neighbourhood  to  Canada, 
the  British  consider  a  most  important  posses- 
sion!" 
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There  were  looks  of  despair  and  apprehension 
among  his  listeners,  which  were,  however 
quickly  dispelled  by  the  next  words  of  Teneyck. 

"  But  Lord  Howe  reckons  without  his  host, 
if  he  thinks  to  take  our  stronghold  without  a 
struggle.  So  says  General  George  Washington, 
and  there's  no  back  out  about  him,  I  guess. 
It  would  do  all  your  hearts  good  to  hear  him 
talk  to  his  soldiers;  any  body  that  can  show 
the  white  feather,  after  one  of  his  speeches, 
must  have  a  heart  like  a  grindstone." 

"  You  have  seen  the  General,  then?"  asked 
one  interested  listener. 

"  Seen  him?  yes,  and  talked  with  him,  too, 
and  shook  his  hand  into  the  bargain.  There 
aint  no  pride  about  him,  except  honest  pride; 
and  that  every  decent  man  ought  to  possess, 
for  who  isn't  proud  of  his  birth?" 

The  shout  that  went  up  at  this  appeal  from 
Teneyck  would  have  sounded  far  from 
pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  British  leaders. 

"  So,  you've  regularly  'listed,  eh,  Bill?"  asked 
one  among  the  crowd :  a  tall,  but  sinister-look- 
ing youth,  whose  countenance  bore  the  traces 
of  recent  dissipation. 

"Yes,  Master  Ralph;  and  what's  more,  ] 
mean  to  make  you  all  follow  my  example  be- 
fore I  leave  you !" 

A  coarse,  brutal  laugh  was  the  reply  of  the 
other. 

"You'll  find  little  success  in  this  quarter, 
but  I  wish  you  luck,  that's  all!" 
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"  I  hope  you  aint  going  to  turn  Tory,  Ralph," 
said  Teneyck. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  Tory,"  rejoined 
the  person  addressed  as  Ralph;  "  but  this  I  do 
know:  I'm  not  so  great  a  fool  as  to  link  myself 
to  a  cause  that  promises  nothing  but  danger 
tnd  disappointment,  so  long  as  the  king  yields 
nducements  like  this  to  restrain  me !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  hand  from  his 
pocket,  filled  with  gold  pieces,  and  laughingly 
shook  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders. 

"Shame  on  yon,  Ealph  Osborne!"  saida 
young  man;  who  had  just  joined  the  group  in 
time  to  overhear  the  concluding  remark  of  the 
latter.  "I'll  venture  to  say  you're  the  only 
lad  in  the  village  that  has  given  utterance  to 
such  degrading  sentiments.  Boys,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  crowd,  while  his 
opponent,  abashed,  slunk  away,"  here's  William 
Teneyck,  the  son  of  an  honest  and  hard-working 
Yankee  farmer,  who  has  left  his  newly-made 
bride,  and  a  nourishing  business,  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  suffering  country.  Next 
to  our  God,  we  shouM  dearly  cherish  the  land 
that  gave  us  birth.  Who  among  you  is  so 
cowardly,  or  so  mean,  as  to  refuse  to  take  up 
arms  for  her  in  her  hour  of  need?  I  am  aware 
that  I  need  not  ask  the  question.  Teneyck  i3 
here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recruits.  You 
know,  boys,  that  I  have  ties  to  bind  me  to  this 
spot  not  less  dear  than  those  which  influence  all 
of  you;  yet  I  am  willing  to  relinquish  every 
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present  joy,  because  my  country  calls  on  me  for 
aid!" 

And  in  a  bold  flourishing  hand  he  wrote 
upon  Teneyck'a  roll-book,  the  name  Eeuben 
Gayler. 

The  scene  which  took  place  at  this  juncture 
beggars  description.  Almost  all  the  younj; 
men  in  the  place  hastened  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample so  nobly  set  them  by  young  Gayler.  In 
the  meantime  the  women  were  seen  hurrying 
towards  the  spot  with  arms  and  accoutrements, 
with  which  they  hastened  to  endow  the  little 
band  of  heroes. 

"  Now,  boys,"  exclaimed  Gayler,  "  to  the 
church]  A  prayer  for  those  we  love,  and  a 
blessing  upon  the  sacred  cause  to  which  we 
have  pled^aci  ourselves,  and  then  to  meet  the 
red-coats?' 

The  little  bell  had  ceased  its  peals;  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave.    The  group  moved,  as  by  a 
common  impulse,  towards  the  church,  at  thef 
portal  of  which  they  were  met  by  the  agedt 
pastor,  whose  outstretched  hand  and  reverent 
attitude  arrested  them. 

"Beneath  this  glorious  canopy,"  he  said,) 
"  nature's  self-chosen  temple,  most  fitting  scewi 
for  so  solemn  an  occasion,  let  us  beg  tha» 
blessing  without  which  no  cause  is  certain  of 
success." 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  picture;  there  an 
feelings  which  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described,  and  of  this  nature  were  those  which 
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actuated  the  little  band  whose  movements  we 
have  just  described. 

Before  the  sun  had  thrown  his  parting  rays 
over  the  little  hamlet  by  the  Bronx,  Reuben 
Gayler  and  his  party  were  on  their  way  to  join 
their  brother  patriots  at  New  York. 

One  afternoon,  not  long  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  foregoing  incidents,  a  party  of  mounted 
coopers,  wearing  the  British  uniform,  came  in 
jight  of  the  Bronx,  not  far  distant  from  the 
spot  on  which  Reuben  and  his  comrades  had 
taken  a  last  adieu  of  their  friends.  Strangelj 
enough,  the  individual  who  rodent  their  head, 
although  attired  in  garments  far  different  froir 
those  in  which  we  last  saw  him  clad,  wore  th< 
ill-favoured  lineaments  of  Ralph  Osborne.  Foi 
this  glittering  distinction,  and  not  from  anj 
feeling  of  attachment  towards  the  mothei 
country,  he  had  bartered  his  honour;  and,  i< 
may  readily  be  imagined,  that  one  who  wai 
capable  of  such  black-hearted  treachery  would 
not  hesitate  at  the  performance  of  any  action, 
however  vile  and  degrading,  that  might  gratifj 
his  lusts,  or  pamper  his  fiendish  passions. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  such  villainj 
rould  spring  spontaneous  in  the  breast  of  one 
bo  young;  for  Osborne  was  not,  certainly,  oldei 
than  twenty;  though  he  had  earned  an  evil 
reputation  throughout  the  country,  few  looked 
upon  him,  up  to  the  time  of  these  proceedings, 
as  being  anything  more  than  a  drunkard  and 
an  idler.     The  time  had  come,  however,  foi 
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him  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  before  that  day 
had  passed,  \he  name  of  Ralph  Osborne,  coupled 
with  epithets  denoting  everything  that  is  vile 
and  infamous,  had  spread  with  lightning-like 
rapidity. 

"  So,  this  is  your  viper's  nest,"  said  one  of 
the  troopers  who  rode  at  Osborne's  side.  "A 
pretty  spot  for  a  painter,  it  mu3t  be  confessed. 
What  a  pity  that  your  countrymen  are  such  a 
stubborn  pack  of  rebels!  There  are  some  good 
fellows  among  'em,  too,  I  dare  say;  but  we  are 
commanded  to  regard  them  all  as  so  much 
carrion,  and  if  they  persist  in  their  perverse- 
ness " 

"  They  must  suffer  for  it,"  added  Osborne. 
"  I  owe  many  a  grudge  in  this  same  village, 
and  since  chance  has  put  it  in  my  power  to  be 
revenged,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  neglect  the 
opportunity." 

"  It  must  come  rather  hard,  though,  to  betray 
one's  friends,"  said  the  other,  with  a  quiet 
sneer. 

"Yes,  provided  one  has  any  friends  to 
betray,"  replied  Osborne,  sulkily.  "As  for 
me,  I  have  no  friends,  and  shall  therefore  have 
the  fewer  sins  to  charge  my  conscience  with. 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  farmer  Leslie 
slighted  me,  nor  how  the  old  tub  of  butter  that 
keeps  yonder  tavern  cast  »ne  from  his  door  oue 
winter's  night,  because  I  was  drunk.  »vA 
wouldn't  pay  my  score.  I  have  not  for_""'r,i 
these  and  many  other  slights;  and,  buu-a  ;..->. ., 
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they  shall  pay  for  it,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
ftalph  Osborne!" 

Even  the  sergeant  of  the  company  of  troopers 
with  whom  Osborne  was  riding,  could  not 
utterly  conceal  the  contempt  inspired  in  him 
by  the  words  of  the  latter,  but  he  prudently 
forbore  to  comment  upon  what  he  had  heard, 
and  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes  the  party 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  small  tavern 
which  stood  at  the  road-side,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village. 

The  moment  the  troopers  made  their 
appearance,  there  was  a  general  scampering 
about  the  premises.  The  red-headed  ostler  hid 
himself  in  the  hen-roost;  the  fat  chamber-maid 
ran  to  the  garret  for  protection;  while  the 
landlord  and  his  wife,  after  barricading  the 
doors,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  garret,  where 
was  deposited  their  only  weapon  of  defence,  a 
huge,  old-fashioned  blunderbuss,  which  had 
evidently  been  an  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

"Do  these  good  people  take  us  for  cannibals, 
that  they  scatter  thus  at  our  appearance?"  said 
the  sergeant;  "  go,  some  of  you,  and  sound  a 
summons,"  he  added,  addressing  the  men. 

"You  stand  too  much  upon  ceremony, 
sergeant,"  said  Ralph,  sulkily.  "  Were  mine 
the  right  of  command,  I'd  have  the  old  sinner's 
house  about  his  ears  in  short  order." 

"Doubtless,"  replied  the  sergeant,  dryly; 
u  and  return  to  Kingsbridge  supperless,  with  a 
pack  of  howling  Continentals  at  our  heels. 
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I  prefer  a  less  troublesome  method  of  accom- 
plishing our  object." 

The  loud  and  continued  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  shutters,  coupled  with  a  few  threats 
from  the  indignant  and  fatigued  troopers,  had 
soon  the.  effect  of  bringing  Boniface  to  his 
senses,  and,  ere  long,  himself  and  his  trusty 
blunderbuss  were  seen  to  emerge  from  one  of 
the  topmost  windows. 

"  Have  patience,  gentlemen,  and  you  shal] 
be  satisfied,"  he  cried,  in  great  trepidation, 
"Only  spare  our  lives,  and  everything  we 
have  is  at  your  disposal." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  the  sergeant;  "all  we 
desire  is  good  fare,  and  straightforward  answers. 
So  that  these  be  accorded,  no  harm  shall  happen 
you." 

The  rapidity  with  which  Master  Dawson, 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Jolly  Farmer's  Inn," 
descended  from  his  elevated  station,  was  some* 
what  surprising  to  men  who  expected  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  opposition  wherever  they 
might  turn  their  steps. 

A  table  and  benches  were  provided  in  front 
of  the  hotel — a  spot  wisely  selected  by  the 
sergeant,  on  account  of  the  view  which  it 
afforded,  both  of  the  road  and  of  the  adjacent 
country;  a  circumstance  which  would  enable 
the  little  party  to  guard  against  any  surprised 
for  the  sergeant's  confidence  in  Ralph  Osborne'j 
honesty  was  not  of  the  strongest  nature,  and 
he  always  preferred  being  on  the  safe  side  oi 
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the  question.  They  did  not  know  that  Reuben 
Gayler  had  departed  fo  r  the  city  only  a  few- 
days  before,  taking  with  him  all  the  available 
force  in  that  section  of  the  country,  or  they 
might  have  taken  less  pains  to  ensure  their 
safety. 

Osborne  knew  this  fact  well,  though  it  did 
not  exactly  suit  his  purposes  to  confide  it  to 
the  sergeant;  for  he  had  an  especial  motive  in. 
offering  himself  as  a  guide  to  this  small  party 
of  British  troopers,  secretly  despatched  by  Gen- 
eral Howe,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that 
fertile  region  of  country  lying  between  Byram's 
River  and  Kingsbridge. 

A  rather  hazardous  undertaking,  had  the 
circumstance  come  to  the  ears  of  Washington 
at  the  proper  time.  But  the  expedition  had 
been,  thus  far,  conducted  so  secretly,  and 
Ralph  Osborne,  its  director,  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ground  they  were  traver- 
sing, that  there  was  little  or  no  dange"  of  a 
surprise. 

To  return  to  the  sergeant  and  his  companions. 
Dawson  had  ransacked  his  larder,  according 
to  promise;  and  soon  the  savoury  fumes  of  pig 
and  bacon  sent  up  their  odours  on  the  evening 
air.  The  exertions  of  the  landlord  had  been 
the  more  earnest,  inasmuch  as  Ralph  Osborne 
had  communicated  to  him,  in  a  whisper,  the 
gratifying  intelligence,  that  any  lack  of  civility 
or  liberality  on  his  part  would  lead  to  the  in- 
evitable destruction  of  his  family,  while  of  his 
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hostel,  not  one  stone  should  rest  upon  another, 
Under  such  circumstances,  Master  Dawson 
was  only  too  willing  to  oblige. 

"  Gome  hither,  mine  host! "  exclaimed  the 
^ergean  ,  when  he  felt  himself  waxing  content 
ipon  the  old  man's  good  cheer.  "  From  seeing 
o  many  red  coats  in  your  vicinity,  you,  of 
course,  must  naturally  imagine  that  our  errand 
is  of  anything  but  a  friendly  nature." 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  so,"  responded 
Boniface,  bowing  and  scraping,  as  though  the 
<ergeant  had  conferred  a  great  favour  on  him 
r>y  the  announcement. 

"  While  we  confess  that  our  object  in  visit- 
ing these  parts,  is  to  hold  in  proper  subjection 
the  enemies  of  the  king,"  pursued  the  sergeant, 
''  we  are  not  unaware  that  an  honest  soul  may 
be  occasionally  found— like  yourself,  for 
instance — who  joins  -with  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  in  condemning  the  shameful  rebellion 
which  some  discontented  colonists  are  en- 
deavouring to  hatch  against  the  laws." 

"You're  right  in  calling  it  shameful," 
-tammered  Dawson;  "it's  a  most  wicked, 
shameful,  undutiful  piece  of  business,  and  I, 
or  one,  wash  my  hands  of  it!  Allow  me 
o  replenish  your  tankards,  gentlemen,— 
jray  do!" 

"Thank  ye!  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when 
lis  Majesty's  officers  find  so  staunch  a  friend 
^  yourself,  they  never  fail  to  make  known  his 
;iame  and  services;  and  the  king,  mine  host,j» 
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liberal  towards  theloyally  inclined.  Behold ! "  lie 
exclaimed,  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  well 
filed  purse,  and  holding  it  up  before  the 
astonished  inn-keeper;  "that  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  close  attention  to  duty." 

"  And  does  his  Majesty  thus  reward  all  whe 
serve  him?"  asked  Dawson,  who  could  no; 
keep  his  eyes  from  the  sergeant's  purse. 

"  All,  without  exception.  But  perhaps  yoi 
doubt  what  I  say!  Here!  help  yourselJ 
man.  Nay,  don't  be  shy.  There's  mor< 
where  this  came  from!"  and  he  proffered  th< 
purse  to  Dawson,  who  tremblingly  withdrew  • 
single  piece,  and  then  looked  like  a  thie 
caught  in  the  act. 

"Take  back  your  gold,  Mr  Sergeant!"  h- 
exclaimed,  a  moment  afterwards,  "  I  love  th> 
dross,  but  I  won't  betray  my  country.  Tak. 
all  I  have,  and  welcome,  all  but  my  honour." 

"  Here's  language  for  a  tavern-keeper,"  sai< 
the  sergeant,  overflowing  with  ale.  'f  It's  toe 
late,  my  man;  you've  accepted  the  dross,  as 
you  call  it,  and  are  now  in  the  king's  servic; 
as  long  as  he  sees  fit  to  hold  you.  Here,  Sey 
mour — Larkins,  give  him  a  cockade  and  brin 
him  along  with  you.  The  sun  is  getting  low 
and  we  must  be  mov^g." 

If  the  appearance  of  the  troopers  had  created 
a  commotion,  when  their  vicinity  was  firs' 
made  known  to  the  inmates  of  the  Jolb 
Farmer,  far  greater  was  that  occasioned  by  th- 
tudden  command  of  the  sergeant.    In  an  in 
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"Stant,  the  women-folk  were  clinging  to  the 
inees  and  arms  of  the  furious  sergeant,  who 
was  rapidly  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  his 
potations,  while  Mistress  Dawson,  with  her 
arms  a-kimbo,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
launched  at  him  a  volley  of  invectivs  and 
reproach. 

"Death  and  damnation!"  cried  the  sergeant; 
"  will  no  one  release  me  from  these  she-fiendsl 
And  you,  you  blasted  Yankee  turn-coat," 
addressing  Osborne',  "I'll  make  you  sweat 
nicely  for  betraying  me  into  such  a  den?" 

"Revenge  is  in  your  power!"  said  Osborne, 
quietly;  "  shall  we  burn  the  old  rookery?  I 
await  only  your  word." 

"Do  what  you  please;  burn,  tear,  destroy. 
Do  anything  to  rid  me  of  my  troubles!"  was 
the  angry  reply  of  the  half-drunken  trooper. 

It  did  not  require  many  minutes  for  Osborne, 
still  rankling  under  the  recollection  of  the 
slight  put  upon  him  by  Dawson,  to  execute 
his  order;  and  as  the  moon  arose,  her  earlj 
beams  were  mingled  with  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  flames  kindled  by  the  traitor's  hand. 

Heedless  of  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the 
marauders,  having  sated  themselves  with 
booty,  placed  the  unlucky  landlord  upon 
horse,  and  having  securely  bound  his  arms,  to 
guard  against  an  escape,  the  entire  party  took 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  whose 
inhabitants  awakened  from  their  fancied 
security,  only  to  fall  by  the  bullets  of  an  un- 
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sparing  foe.  A  few  resolute  men,  who  had 
been  left  behind,  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
village,  assembled  in  haste  at  the  church,  and 
for  some  time  managed  to  keep  their  assailants 
at  bay;  but  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  by 
filling  the  sacred  edifice  with  smoke,  soon  con- 
vinced the  little  band  of  heroes  that  resistance 
was  worse  than  useless. 

At  the  extreme  limits  of  the  village  lived 
the  Leslies,  the  family  of  a  sturdy  farmer, 
whose  entire  happiness  was  centred  in  those  by 
whom  his  hearth  was  surroundiA  The  abrupt 
entrance  of  Ralph  Osborne,  with  a  file  of  men 
at  his  heels,  was  the  first  intimation  they 
received  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy. 

"So-ho!  farmer  Leslie,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
taunting  tone;  "  does  your  cheek  grow  pale  at 
the  sight  of  one  whom  only  a  week  ago  you 
spurned  from  your  door  with  contempt  and 
loathing?  The  renegade,  as  you  called  him, 
has  not  forgotten  the  debt  he  owes  you,  and 
has  come  to  pay  it  back  with  interest." 

"  Mad  boy!  what  freak  is  this?"  asked  Mr 
Leslie,  with  an  eye  flashing  fire  and  disdain; 
and  while  he  spoke,  he  reached  down  from  its 
resting-place  above  the  mantel,  a  rusted  gun. 

"  You  will  find  it  a  freak  that  will  cost  you 
dearly,  farmer!"  was  Osborne's  reply.  "  Give 
them  a  volley,  lads,  if  they  resist.  As  for  the 
maiden,  I  will  look  to  her." 

A  fragile  figure,  with  a  profusion  of  auburn 
ringlets  falling  down  about  her  well-rounded 
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shoulders,  sprang  from  the  corner  into  which 
she  had  shrank,  upon  the  entrance  of  Osborne, 
and  threw  herself  with  a  cry  upon  her  fatheri 
breast. 

"  They  shall  slay  us  both,"  she  exclaimed; 
"  they  shall  not  part  us !" 

"My  poor  Grace!"  replied  the  farmer, 
despondingly; "  they  have  us  in  their  toils,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  escape;  yet  let  me 
strike  one  blow  for  thee!  Though  my  arm  ii 
weak  and  feeble,  it  owns  yet  sufficient  strength 
to  shield  a  daughter's  chastity.  Back!  or  you 
rush  upon  sure  destruction!"  he  added,  as 
Osborne  made  a  motion  to  approach. 

"Tempt  them  not,  oh!  tempt  them  not!" 
cried  Grace.  "  The  loss  of  a  single  life  may 
transform  them  into  fiends,  and  we  shall  all  be 
sacrificed  to  their  fury." 

"The  shedding  of  blood  may  be  easily 
avoided,"  said  Osborne;  "let  the  maiden 
become  an  hostage  for  her  father.  I  ask  no 
more." 

"  Villain!"  exclaimed  Leslie. 

u  Nay,  father,  let  them  have  their  way.  Theyj 
will  not  harm  me.  I  will  willingly  become  an 
hostage.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  long  detain 
me.  Their  general  will  grant  an  interview,  and) 
I  will  return  ere  half  the  week  expires." 

"  You  do  not  know  them,  child.  Above  all, 
you  know  not  him.  I  would  sooner  die  than 
witness  thy  dishonour."  "  We  waste  time," 
Baid  Osborne;  "  take  them  in  charge,  I  say!" 
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The  consequence  be  on  your  own  heads!" 
exclaimed  the  excited  farmer. 

"  They  were  his  last  words.  Several  of  the 
troopers  advanced  to  seize  him,  when  a  ball 
from  the  farmer's  gun  suddenly  laid  low  the 
foremost. 

"Forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue,"  ex- 
claimed Osborne,  who  felt  himself  slightly 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  "Fire,  and  spa  to 
not" 

Simultaneously  with  the  command,  Grace 
Leslie  found  herself  torn  forcibly  from  the 
embrace  of  her  father,  who  almost  instantane- 
ously fell  beneath  the  murderous  discharge. 
She  was  conscious  of  being  raised  in  some  one's 
arms,  of  being  carried  through  smoke  and  fire 
into  the  open  air;  and  then  her  senses  utterly 
forsook  her.  Osborne,  mad  with  pain,  and 
almost  delirious  at  the  thought  of  possessing 
one  whom  he  had  so  long  viewed  with  a 
covetous  eye,  raised  her  quickly  to  the  saddle 
and  the  party,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they 
had  effected,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  guided  on 
their  way  by  the  light  of  the  unholy  fires  which 
they  had  so  wantonly  kindled. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE   CRISIS. 

Toward  evening  of  a  certain  day  in  July, 
about  the  time  of  the  foregoing  occurrences,  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, were  assembled  in  Broadway  to  witness 
the  entrance  into  the  city  of  a  regiment  of  troops, 
which  General  Lee  had  withdrawn  from  Con- 
necticut, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  for  so  many  years  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive- 
measures  pursued  toward  them  by  the  mother 
country.  The  occasion  was  interesting  on 
more  than  one  account;  for  various  events 
which  had  recently  transpired  rendered  it 
evident  that,  unless  some  act  of  concession  was 
speedily  adopted  in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  was  impending. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  our  narrative, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  dwell,  for  a  few  moments, 
upon  the  position  of  affairs  at  this  crisis.  New 
York  was  then  in  a  condition  which  rendered 
the  result  of  a  contest,  in  the  event  of  the  war 
being  transferred  to  that  vicinity,  very  un- 
certain. Not  only  was  the  arsenal  of  the  State 
deficient  in  supplies,  but  the  citizens  were  sfc 
divided  into  cliques  and  factions,  that  there  was 
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no  knowing  upon  whom  to  place  reliance.  New 
York  nad  always  been  a  stronghold  of  Toryism, 
and  many  of  the  most  influential  families  were 
devoted  loyalists.  A  number  of  British  troops 
had  also  been  quartered,  from  the  days  of 
the  old  dominion,  in  the  town,  and  even  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  the  "  Asia"  British 
man-of  war,  lay  for  some  time  opposite  the 
city,  ready  to  unmask  her  guns  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  facts, 
"  Sons  of  Liberty"  succeeded  in  getting  the 
upper-hand  of  their  political  opponents,  and 
it  was  while  matters  were  in  this  condition, 
that  Lee  entered  the  town  with  his  continental 
troops.  The  commander  of  the  "  Asia"  hear- 
ing of  his  advance,  sent  word  to  Lee  that  if  he 
entered  the  city,  he  would  set  it  on  fire.  Lee's 
answer  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  character. 
"  Go  back,"  said  he  to  the  messengers;  "  and 
tell  your  commander  that  if  he  sets  fire  to  a 
single  house,  in  consequence  of  my  coming,  a 
hundred  Tories  shall  hang  in  chains  for  it!" 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
British  leader  thought  better  of  his  threat  and 
did  not  fire  the  city! 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  and  Washington's 
appearance  upon  Long  Island  soon  put  an  end 
to  this  suspense.  The  little  party  which  had 
placed  itself  under  the  command  of  Eeuben 
Gayler,  arrived  just  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  glorious  but  disastrous  action  which  ensued. 
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The  events  which  accompanied  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Long  Island  are  so  well  known, 
that  to  recount  them  here  would  be  superfluous. 
The  Americans  fought  courageously,  but  with« 
out  skill,  and  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  British  induced  a  panic,  which  ended  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  American  army. 
With  the  concurrence  of  his  brother  officers, 
Washington  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the 
American  forces  eventually  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Kingsbridge,  leaving  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

A  party  of  ladies,  whose  attire  and  general 
bearingproclaimedtheirstanding,  were  gathered 
upon  the  balcony  of  the  Governor's  mansion — 
then  occupied  as  a  temporary  residence  by 
General  Clinton.  The  day  had  been  exceed- 
ingly mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  natural 
vivacity  of  the  party  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  a  party  of  officers,  dressed  in 
British  uniform,  who  were  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,  owingto  their  recent  successes.  One  only 
among  this  merry  group  appeared  sad.  This 
was  a  young  lady  whose  extreme  loveliness  ot 
face  and  figure  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  more  matured  beauties  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  Her  hair  was  of  auburn  hue, 
and  fell  in  a  cloud  of  glossy  ringlets  about  her 
symmetrical  form,  in  which  were  united  the 
graces  of  a  Hebe  and  a  Ver/xs.  The  un- 
remitting attention  paid  her  by  the  officers 
showed  that  she  had  nothing  to  regret,  as  far 
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as  that  particular  was  concerned;  but  there 
was  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  dark  blue  eyes, 
and  a  sadness  upon  her  lip,  that  not  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  thoughtless  crowd  gathered 
about  her  could  relax. 

"  I  fear  that  we  shall  fail  of  making  a  con- 
vert of  our  fair  little  American,  here,"  said  the- 
eldest  of  the  ladies,  interrupting  a  short  pause 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  conversation. 
"  Albert  tells  mo  that  he  has  given  up  his 
self-imposed  task  in  despair,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Grace. 

"  Lady  Arlington  cannot  blame  me  for  being 
stubborn  on  this  point,"  replied  Grace,  raising 
her  eyes  fixed  in  reverie  upon  the  ground, 
to  those  of  the  speaker.  "  I  was  born  and 
bred  upon  American  soil,  and  much  as  I  de- 
precate the  unhappy  quarrel  which  has  alien- 
ated us  from  our  kin,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
my  country's  cause  is  a  just  one." 

"  A  year's  experience  will  soon  undeceive 
you,  ma  belle,'''  returned  Lady  Arlington, 
lightly;  "  why,  for  my  p;irt,  the  mere  contrast 
between  our  dashing  officers  and  the  clumsy 
boors  who  pretended  to  lead  your  armies,  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  me  turn  traitor." 

Grace  coloured  to  the  temples  at  this  un- 
generous allusion  to  her  countrymen,  but  re- 
mained silent.  A  young  man  in  the  British 
uniform  who  had  been  for  some  time  listening 
to  the  conversation,  in  which  he  occasionally 
joined,  observing  the  mortification  which  was 
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bo  plainly  depicted  upon  the  features  of  Grace 
Leslie,  hastened  to  relieve  her  embarrassment. 
"Nay,  mother,  you  are  unkind/'  he  said; 
**  with  us  soldiers,  generosity  toward  a  fallen 
foe  is  considered  a  duty.  I  undertake,  hence- 
forward, to  become  Miss  Leslie's  champion 
against  your  attacks." 

"  I  trust  that  Miss  Leslie's  arguments  may 
not  make  converts  of  us,  by  way  of  turning 
the  tables,"  said  Lady  Arlington;  "  but  see- 
here  is  an  instance  of  that  soldierly  generosity 
to  which  you  alluded  just  now." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  a  crowd 
who  were  at  that  moment  passing  the  house, 
driving  before  them,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
file  of  "soldiers,  a  group  of  American  prisoners, 
who  had,  apparently,  just  been  taken.  All  eyes 
centered  upon  this  picture,  at  the  words  of  Lady 
Arlington;  but  fearful  was  the  change  which 
came  over  Grace.  She  cast  but  one  glance 
upon  the  group,  and  uttering  a  slight  cry,  fell 
back,  without  sense  or  motion,  into  the  arms 
of  Captain  Arlington. 

To  those  who  were  witnesses  to  this  thrilling 
scene,  the  emotion  manifested  by  Grace  was  a 
profound  mystery;  but  there  was  one,  and  one 
alone,  among  the  group,  who,  by  a  species  of 
instinct  vouchsafed  only  to  lovers,  compre- 
hended at  once  the  cause  of  her  agitation. 
Captain  Arlington  observed  the  glances  which 
passed  between  Eeuben  and  Grace,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  since  his  introduction  to  Miss 
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Leslie,  the  gallant  officer  became  aware  that 
Le  had  a  rival.  Happily  for  Reuben,  in  the 
hasty  and  disinterested  glance  which  he  had 
cast  at  the  window  occupied  by  Lady  Arling- 
ton, he  had  not  recognized  Grace,  or  he  might 
have  gone  to  his  place  of  confinement  with 
feelings  far  different  from  his  present  sensations. 
At  an  angle  of  the  <>pen  and  irregular 
common  now  known  as  the  Park,  stood,  in 
those  days,  a  tall,  unfinished  edifice  of  dark 
stone,  to  which  common  custom  had  imparted 
the  name  of  Bridewell,  but  which,  under  the 
government  of  the  infamous  Cunningham,  had 
earned  the  title  of  Provost.  Here,  in  cells 
scarcely  larger  than  the  den  in  which  they 
confine  the  wild  beasts  of  the  menagerie,  were 
huddled  together  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
whose  only  crime  was  in  having  fought  for  the 
liberties  of  their  common  country.  Fed  upon 
food  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  denied 
the  smallest  luxury,  they  were  treated  more  aa 
cattle  than  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  many 
perished  from  the  manifold  sufferings  which 
Cunningham's  malice  forced  them  toundergo, 
During  the  day,  the  pale,  wan  features  of  the 
more  favoured  prisoners  might  be  detected  at 
the  grated  apertures  which  gave  a  dim  and 
uncertain  light  to  the  interior  of  this  American 
Bastile;  and  at  night  the  air  resounded  with 
the  groans  and  imprecations  of  its  dying 
victims — sounds  which  were  as  music  to  the 
ears  of  Cunningham. 
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Into  this  loathsome  place  Reuben  and  his 
companions  were  huddled,  like  so  many  sheep, 
by  their  magnanimous  captors,  after  being 
paraded  through  the  town,  in  all  their  rags, 
a  spectacle  to  the  populace,  and  subjected  to 
every  indignity  that  human  malice  can  devise. 
Some  of  these  poor  fellows  looked  upon  death 
as  being  certain,  and  had  given  up  all  prospect 
of  deliverance;  but  there  were  others  whose 
sanguine  temperaments  were  not  as  susceptible 
of  discouragement,  and  who  looked  forward  to 
the  future,  ir  :he  midst  of  their  trials,  with 
renewed  hope  and  confidence.  Of  this  number 
was  Reuben  Gayler.  He  was  yet  extremely 
young,  and  to  minds  determined  upon  over- 
coming every  impediment  which  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  encounter,  life,  he  knew, 
offered  no  obstacle  that  might  not  be  sur- 
mounted. When,  therefore,  the  gates  of  his 
gloomy  dungeon  had  closed  him  in,  he  did  not 
give  himself  up  to  despondency,  but  en- 
deavoured, with  all  the  eloquence  ot  which  he 
was  master,  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune,  and  in  his 
dreams  that  night,  the  gentle  figure  of  Grace 
Leslie  hovered  about  his  stony  couch,  and  bade 
aim.  still  hope  on.! 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

TBE    FAIR    CAPTIVE. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  scene  described  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Captain  Arlington 
had  made  many  excuses  for  leaving  his 
post,  and  making  inquiries  after  the  health 
of  Miss  Leslie.  She,  however,  had  confined 
herself  to  her  room,  despite  the  solicitations  of 
Lady  Arlington,  (who  attributed  her  protege's 
agitation  to  some  nervous  affection  of  the  body), 
that  she  would  make  herself  visible,  as  usual, 
to  the  little  circle  of  notabilities  of  which 
Lady  Arlington's  coterie  was  composed. 
During  the  morning,  Grace  dispatched  her 
maid  to  her  kind  protectress,  requesting  a 
private  interview,  which  the  latter  immediately 
granted. 

Since  the  melancholy  occurrence  which  bad 
deprived  her  of  a  father  and  a  home,  her  maid- 
had  undergone  a  variety  of  adventures,  in 
themselves  sufficently  romantic  to  render  her 
an  object  of  general  curiosity  After  the 
accomplishment  of  his  sinister  purposes  with 
regard  to  Mr  Leslie  and  the  unfortunate 
tavern-keeper,  Osborne  had  conveyed  his  pretty 
captive  to  a  house  of  low  repute  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  where  he  had  left  her,  under  the 
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charge  of  an  old  harridan  named  Martha 
Kelly,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow  Grace 
her  liberty,  nor  suffer  her  to  be  seen  by  any- 
body save  himself,  unless  with  his  consent. 
By  pursuing  this  course  of  conduct  towards 
her,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  subdue  the  haughty 
spirit  which  had  eve*  been  manifested  during 
her  interviews  with  himself,  and  eventually  to 
induce  her  to  accede  to  his  nefarious  designs. 
He  little  knew  the  stubborn  mettle  of  which 
Grace    Leslie    was    composed.      To    all    his 

Erotestations  and  beseechings  she  turned  a 
eedless  ear,  and  Osborne,  getting  tired  of  the 
sport,  was  revolving  in  his^own  mind  a  plan 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  villanous, 
intentions,  when  Providence  interposed  in 
behalf  of  his  intended  victim,  and  placed  with- 
in her  reach  the  means  of  effecting  her  escape. 
Not  long  after  her  seizure  and  detention  by 
Osborne,  a  party  of  officers,  journeying  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  chanced  to  be  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  as  Dame  Kelly's 
dwelling,  which  professed,  according  to  her 
sign,  to  be  a  house  of  entertainment  for  both 
man  and  beast,  was  close  at  hand,  they  bent 
their  horses'  heads  in  that  direction,  and  in 
spite  of  her  remonstrances,  took  possession  of 
the  premises.  Among  this  party  was  Captain 
Arlington,  a  young  and  handsome  officer  in 
the  king's  fourth  regiment  of  foot,  and  whilej 
he  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  environs  just 
after  the  violent  storm  fcbov-»  alluded  to,  it  so 
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happened  that  his  eyes  encountered,  at  an 
upper  window  of  the  dwelling  which  he  had 
made  his  refuge,  the  fragile  figure  of  Grace 
Leslie,  who  had  been  for  some_  moments 
endeavouring  to  attract  his  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  Ending  in  him  an  advocate  and  pro- 
tector. Arlington's  chivalrous  nature  wse 
strongly  affected  by  this  little  incident,  and  he 
forthwith  sought  the  presence  of  Dame  Kelly, 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning  her  in  relation 
to  the  fair  being  whom  he  had  observed  at  the 
window.  To  his  astonishment  and  chagrin, 
the  old  woman  immediately  denied  the  presence 
of  any  such  personage. 

"A  lady  throwing  herself  into  the  company 
of  the  likes  of  an  old  cretur  like  me!"  she 
exclaimed  in  well-feigned  amazement.  "  Now 
heaven  forbid,  your  honour!  It's  after  flatter- 
ing me  you  would  be." 

"Come,  come,  my  good  woman,'"  said 
Arlington,  whose  curiosity  was  momentarily 
increasing,  for  he  immediately  perceived  that 
the  harridan  had  some  sinister  design  which 
she  feared  to  disclose  to  her  guest.  "  This  is  all 
very  well,  but,  between  you  and  I,  I  am  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  presence  beneath  your  roof  of  a 
young  and  lovely  lady,  that  I  am  resolved,  at 
every  risk,  to  penetrate  the  secret." 

"It  must  have  been  the  housemaid  that 
your  honour  saw,"  persisted  Dame  Kelly,  in 
despair  of  convincing  him. 

"  Do  housemaids  generally  dress  in  silks]" 
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asked  Arlington,  maliciously.  "  But  I  am  not 
trifling  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  you  will 
soon  learn  to  your  cost,  if  you  persist  ia 
thwarting  me  in  my  wishes.  Here !  take  this 
gold,"  he  continued,  giving  her  a  shining  piece 
from  his  purse;  "it  will  serve  as  a  kind  of 
salvo  to  your  disappointment.  And  now, 
conduct  me  to  the  presence  of  the  lovely  un- 
known." 

Dame  Kelly  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist,  and  her  feelings  having  been  somewhat 
soothed  by  the  douceur  which  CaptaiB 
Arlington  had  given  her,  she  proceeded  to 
conduci  him  to  the  presence  of  the  mysteriod 
unknown. 

Chance  or  destiny  would  so  have  it,  that  at 
this  moment,  Ralph  Osborne,  made  valorous 
by  wine,  and  burning  to  accomplish  his 
anticipated  victory  over  Grace,  approaches 
Mother  Kelly's  domicile.  The  moment  thehag 
laid  eyes  upon  Osborne,  her  figure  was 
agitated  by  an  unaccountable  tremor. 

"  Sure  here's  a  pretty  to  do!"  she  whimpered 
piteously,  "Mr  Captain,  dear,  come  down,  do 
and  save  the  bones  of  a  poor  lone  widoi 
woman,  that  has  nobody  but  herself,  ano 
protect  her  from  harm."  { 

But  Captain  Arliugton  had  already  introf 
duced  himself  to  the  notice  of  Miss  Leslie,  ant 
his  ears,  pre-occnpied  with  the  damsel's  tale  € 
distress,  heard  nothing  of  the  cries  anf 
remonstrances  of  the  terrified  widow.    It  ws 
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not  until  a  scream  in  the  shrill  accents  of 
Mother  Kelly's  piping  voice  reached  him  from 
below,  followed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body, 
and  the  noise  of  a  scuffle,  that  the  young 
officer  assured  himself  of  the  fact  that  others 
had  entered  the  domicile.  Before  he  could  call 
upon  the  beldam  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
interruption,  a  number  of  British  soldiers 
filled  up  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  in 
which  Grace  had  been  confined,  prominent 
among  whom  arose  the  ill-boding  countenance 
of  Osborne. 

"  H — 11  and  furies!  am  I  to  be  thus  thwarted 
in  all  my  undertakings?''  shouted  Osborne, 
mad  with  vexation.  "  Arrest  that  officer  for 
neglect  of  duty!  "he  exclaimed  to  those  who 
were  nearest  him.  "  I  will  be  responsible  for 
the  charge." 

"  Heed  him  not,  madam,"  said  Arlington,  in 
reply  to  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  affrighted 
Grace;  "he  dares  not  offer  violence  to  me. 
Stand  aside,  or  you  shall  repent  this  insolence," 
he  added,  drawing  his  sword,  and  turning  to 
Osborne. 

"I  simply  perform  my  duty,"  answered 
Osborne,  in  the  same  strain  as  before.  "  It  is 
kn«wn  that  you  are  in  charge  of  dispatches 
frem  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Boston,  and 
it  can  hardly  redound  to  the  credit  of  a 
British  officer  to  be  discovered  in  such  close 
vicinity  to  a  pretty  woman,  when  he  should  be, 
we  this,  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors." 
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Astounded  at  the  insolence  of  the  charge, 
Arlington  knew  not,  in  the  surprise  of  the 
moment,  what  answer  to  make,  and  Grace  was 
struggling  wildly  in  the  arms  of  Osborne,  and 
his  own  arms  were  pinioned  behind  him,  ere 
he  could  exclaim  "against  the  villanous  treav 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  He 
caught  but  one  glimpse  of  Grace  as  he  was 
hurried  from  the  room;  resentment  and  morti- 
fication rendered  him  speechless,  and  even  the 
sight  of  the  bleeding  and  inanimate  form  of 
the  old  beldam,  who  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  she  had  been  hurled  by  Osborne, 
drew  from  him  not  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  surprise. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

VILLANT     FOILED. 

Thus  far  Osborne  had  triumphed;  but  even 
the  most  accomplished  of  villains  are  prone  to 
overreach  themselves  in  the  end,  and  Osborni 
was  not  an  exception  to^Jhe  general  rula. 
Captain  Arlington,  finding  resistance  to  hij 
useless,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  conducte 
under  the  escort  of  half  a  dozen  tipsy  trooper 
to  the  city,  where  having  related  in  a  clea 
and  concise  manner  the  history  of  his  previou_ 
day's  adventure,  he  was  honourably  released^ 
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while,  at  hia  suggestion,  Osborne  was  placed 
in  a  separate  room  of  the  old  Provost,  and 
held  to  answer.  The  upshot  of  the  entire 
matter  was  the  release  of  Grace  Leslie,  who 
immediately  found  shelter  under  the  pro- 
tecting roof  of  Lady  Arlington,  a  near 
connection  of  Lord  Howe,  and  mother 
to  the  young  officer,  whose  name  we 
have  frequently  made  use  of  in  connection 
with  that  of  Grace— and  the  signal  punishment 
of  Sergeant  Osborne,  who,  after  being  publicly 
flogged  for  his  misconduct,  was  drummed  from 
the  regiment  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 
— the  jest  and  by-word  of  his  former  com- 
panions. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  Grace  an  inmate,  against  her  own  desire,, 
of  Lady  Arlington's  dwelling.  Taking  into 
consideration  her  inartificial  loveliness  and 
numerous  charms  of  person,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  that  Captain  Arlington  had  become1 
so  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare.  But  a 
"  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,* 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived,  when  he  saw 
that  the  fair  fabric  upon  which  he  had  based 
so  many  visions  of  happiness,  was  about  to  fall. 
f  Attached  to  the  Governor's  mansion  was  a 
luxuriant  garden,  beneath  whose  shadowy  re- 
treats Grace  had  often  delighted  to  wander,  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  in  those  thoughts  of 
the  by-gone  time,  which  had  once  rendered 
her  life  a  summer's  day  without  a  cloud,  and 
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upon    which   the  presence  of  Lady  Arlingtoi 

and  the  frivolous  circle  by    whom   she  wa 

•continually  surrounded  operated  as  a  restrain 

The  day  following  the  occurrence  which  m 

produced  .so  great  a  change  of  feelings  bothi 

Grace  and  of  Captain  Arlington,  was  onei 

unusual  magnificence,  .'.nd  Grace  had  strolls 

forth  upon  the  lawn,  to  catch  a  parting  giimps 

of  the  sun  as  it  sank  in  fiery  lustre  beneal 

the  horizon,  and  to  inhale  the  cool  breeze 

the  evening,  sweeping  townward  from  the  sci 

Bathed  in  a  perfect  flood  of  golden  light,  t 

■different  islands  of  the  bay  stood  out  in  bo 

relief  amid  the  sparkling   waters;  suggesti 

in  the  mind  of  the  gazer  an  idea  of  those  bli 

retreats  which  Oriental  fable  designates  as  t 

future  home  of  loving  spirits,  separated 

adverse  circumstances,  and  permitted  to  niij 

no  more  on  earth. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  thoughts 
Grace  Leslie  were  not  of  a  very  lively  or  agi 
able  nature;  the  loss  of  a  fond,  doating  fatl 
and  the  destruction  of  a  home,  of  which 
had  been  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  i( 
were  circumstances  by  no  means  calculated 
excite  agreeable  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
so  young,  and  when  alone  she  could  give ; 
vent  to  her  felings  p.-ithout  the  fear  of 
earring  the  ridicule  or  the  pity  of  a  circle  i 
newly  formed  acquaintances,  whom  she  co 
not  avoid  looking  upon  as  having  been  insl 
mental  in  promoting  her  misfortunes. 
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While  absorbed  in  one  of  these  customary 
reveries,  Grace  had  strolled  unconsciously  some 
distance  towards  the  beach,  and  it  wa3  not 
until  she  had  advanced  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  that  she  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Captain  Arlington  who  had  been  drawn  to 
the  spot,  apparently,  by  the  same  impulse 
which  had  actuated  herself.  '  Both  felt  some- 
what embarrassed  at  this  unexpected  rencontre, 
for  Arlington,  with  that  delicacy  which  is  an 
innate  characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman, 
had  refrained  from  intruding  upon  her  privacy, 
when  he  understood  that  it  was  her  desire  to 
be  alone.  An  opportunity  had  presented  it- 
self for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  had 
so  long  troubled  him,  and  he  resolved  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  for  ever  set  at  rest 
these  doubts.  If  the  result  proved  favourable, 
he  would  make  an  honourable  offer  of  his 
heart  and  hand.  If  unfavourable,  he  would 
immediately  throw  up  his  furlough,  and  rejoin 
his  regiment,  then  on  the  point  of  entering 
into  active  service  against  the  united  force  of 
Washington. 

"  I  beg,  Miss  Leslie,  that  you  will  not  with- 
draw, until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  parting 
with  a  secret  which  is  now  the  great  annoyance 
of  my  life,"  he  hurriedly  exclaimed,  as  he  took 
her  hand. 

Grace  knew  too  well  what  was  coming,  and 
her  frame  was  agitated  by  an  unaccountable 
tremor   at    the   words    of    her   companion. 
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Arlington  observed  the  change,  and  drew  from 
it,  at  once,  an  augury  favourable  to  his  hopes. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  doomed  to  inevitable  dis- 
appointment. 

"  1  see  that  I  am  already  half  anticipated," 
he  continued:  "bluntness,  Miss  Leslie,  is  a 
soldier's  characteristic,  and,  in  short,  I  must  be: 
pardoned  if  I  have  not  on  this  occasion  se- 
lected the  most  happy  method  of  telling  you 
that  you  are,  that  you  long  have  been,  the 
object  of  my  unalterable  affection!" 

He  fell  on  one  knee,  as  he  spoke,  and 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  small,  fragile  hand  that 
thrilled  with  agitation  in  his  own.  But  Grace 
could  only  turn  aside  her  head  and  weep. 

"  I  see,"  said  Arlington,  raising  immediately 
to  his  feet,  and  relinquishing  her  hand,  to 
retain  which  he  now  felt  would  be  presumption, 
*'my  worst  apprehensions  are  fully  realized.] 
Grace  Leslie  can  have  no  other  feeling  than 
hate  toward  one  who  has  fought  against  her] 
country.  I  was  mad,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
it  could  be  otherwise!" 

"Stay,  Captain  Arlington,"  cried  Grace, 
seeing  him  about  to  depart,  and  unwilling  that 
he  should  leave  her  thus  abruptly;  "that  I 
have  already  bestowed  my  affections  on 
another,  I  am  free  to  confess;  but,  although 
I  cannot  return  your  passion,  I  can  still: 
esteem  you  as  a  friend." 

"  And  do  you,  indeed,  esteem  me,  then?" 

"  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I 
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regret  most  deeply  that  circumstances  should 
have  placed  you  in  a  situation  which  brings 
you  in  fatal  contact  with  those  most  dear  t» 
me." 

"Alas!  dearest  Grace!  for  thy  sake  I  would 
at  once  resign  the  most  brilliant  prospect  that) 
ever  opened  before  the  path  of  a  young  ad- 
venturer." 

"And  why  not  so,  as  it  is?  Why  not  act 
the  generous  part,  confess  your  error,  and 
cease  to  take  up  arms  against  a  land  which  you 
know  is  already  groaning  beneath  the  oppres- 
sions of  a  tyrannical  and  exacting  administra- 
tion! Oh!  that  my  woman's  voice  could  be 
heard  in  your  halls  of  legislation;  I  think  that 
I  could  almost  persuade  myself  to  forego  my 
sex,  if  I  thought  that,  by  so  doing,  I  ould 
bring  success  to  our  glorious  cause!" 

Arlington  stood  gazing  upon  Grace  in 
speechless  admiration,  while,  with  form  erect 
and  flushed  cheeks,  she  continued  the  glowing 
eulogy;  in  the  excitement  she  appeared  as  if 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But 
when  that  excitement  had  passed  away  her 
cheeks  resumed  their  wonted  pallor,  and 
her  eyes  once  more  modestly  sought  the 
ground. 

Her  arguments  were  so  convincing,  that 
Arlington  dreaded  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
upon  the  subject;  for,  to  say  truth,  they  only 
echoed  an  opinion  which  had  for  some  time 
been  slumbering  in  his  bosom. 
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"I  should  become  unworthy  of  the  name  I 
bear,  if  I  longer  listened  to  such  discourse!"  he 
exclaimed,  hastily;  and  was  about  turning 
from  the  spot,  with  a  confused  apology  for 
having  intruded  upon  her  leisure  to  so  little 
purpose,  when  a  wild  and  hideous  figure  leaped 
the  little  picket  which  separated  the  garden 
from  a  narrow  lane  that  ran  beside  it,  and 
placed  himself  directly  in  the  path  which  it 
was  necessary  for  both  to  take  to  return  tc 
the  dwelling. 

Both  Captain  Arlington  and  Grace  started 
back  in  unfeigned  amazement,  and  well  might 
they  be  held  excusable;  for  the  wretched  object 
which  met  their  gaze  had  nothing  earthly  in 
his  wild  appearance.  Great  masses  of  tangled 
knotty  hair  overhung  his  brow,  and  every  bit 
of  covering  was  a  rag.  His  jaws  were  hollow, 
his  eyes  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets,  anc 
his  cheeks,  pinched  from  famine,  while  thi 
livid  hue  which  overspread  his  feature 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  corpse  newly  arisei 
from  the  tomb.  In  the  surprise  of  the  instant 
Arlington  mechanically  drew  his  sword,  bu 
the  first  words  of  the  miserable  creatuu 
immediately  disarmed  him. 

"Food,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  food!"  b 
howled,  rather  than  said;  and,  stretching  on 
two  gaunt  and  wasted  arrn3,  he  made  an  effor 
to  approach  still  nearer;  but  fell,  exhausted 
almost  at  their  feet. 

Grace  Leslie's  humanity  was  at  once  aroused 
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and  with  the  speed  of  light  she  bounded 
towards  the  house,  whence  she  was  quickly 
seen  returning,  bearing  in  her  hands  the 
wherewithal  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
sufferer.  Hearing  her  footsteps  the  poor 
fellow  raised  himself  slightly,  with  Arlington's 
assistance;  but,  on  seeing  who  it  was  that 
brought  him  the  food,  he  cast  her  from  him 
with  all  the  strength  that  he  could  muster, 
and  bounded  to  his  feet. 

"Is  it  you,  Grace  Leslie!— you,  from  whom 
I  trace  every  misfortune  that  has  beset  my 
wretched  life!  You  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  lacerated  back,  and  sufferings  worse  than 
those  which  the  damned  are  said  to  suffer  in 
the  world  to  come!  Oh!  you  are  Fortune's 
chosen  favourite  now,  but  for  you,  and  for  all 
who  surround  you,  a  day  shall  come,  when  a 
word  in  mercy  from  the  despised  Ealph 
Osborne  would  be  a  boon  inestimable.  Ay, 
tremble  and  turn  pale !  From  this  time  forth 
I  dedicate  my  life  to  sweet  revenge.  Where- 
«ver  you  bend  your  steps,  my  hatred  shall 
pursue — wherever  scenes  of  gaiety  invite  you, 
a  thought  of  me  shall  check  your  mirth  and 
thrill  your  frame  with  apprehension '  A  bligh* 
shall  come  on  everything  you  touch!  You 
shall  be  shunned  and  dreaded,  as  a  leper!  My 
curse! — my  curse." 

Grace  could  hear  no  more;  terror  had  done 
its  work  with  her;  a  death-like  swoon  sus- 
pended all  her  faculties,  and  when  Arlington 
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arrived  to  remove  her  to  the  mansion,  he  could 
liirdly  persuade  himself  that  he  did  not  carry 
in  his  arms  a  corpse. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

THE  OLD  PROVOST. 

Weeks  fled  rapidly  away,  and  still  each 
succeeding  day  found  Reuben  Gayler  a  prisoner 
in  the  old  Provost. «» It  is  almost  impossible  :-j 
conceive  the  sufferings  which  Reuben  and  his 
companions,  the  little  band  of  patriots  from 
the  Bronx,  had  been  compelled  to  undergo. 
Animated  by  his  example,  they  had  sustained 
an  active  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  on 
Brooklyn  Heights,  and  although  many,  be- 
coming entangled  with  the  retreating  columns 
of  the  Maryland  forces,  in  their  disordered 
flight  across  the  marshes  of  Gowanus,  had 
perished  under  the  guns  of  the  foe,  a  small 
portion  of  their  number  managed  to  escape, 
only,  however,  to  fall  again  into  the  power  of 
the  adversary. 

Deprived  of  wholesome  air,  and  living  in 
continual  darkness,  the  feelings  of  these 
wretched  beings  may  be  faintly  imagined 
Every  day  witnessed  the  death  of  one  or  more . 
of  their  number,  until,  at  last,  only  a  dozen 
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remained   to    animate  each  other   by  their 
presence. 

One  morning,  toward  the  end  of  December, 
as  Reuben  was  lying  in  his  straw,  borne  down 
by  weakness,  and  racked  by  bodily  pains,  the 
door  of  the  miserable  cell  in  which  he  and  his 
few  remaining  companions  were  confined,  swung 
<apon  its  hinges,  and  an  English  officer  stepped 
into  the  loathsome  place,  followed  by  a  man 
bearing  a  light,  while  the  scarlet  uniforms  of 
a  file  of  soldiers  could  be  dimly  detected  in 
the  passage  beyond.  For  an  instant  he  paused 
upon  the  threshold,  as  if  overcome  by  the 
sight  which  met  his  gaze,  but  conquering  his 
repugnance,  he  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
the  cell. 

"  Which  of  you,"  he  asked,  "  goes  by  the 
name  of  Reuben  Gayler  ?  " 

Reuben,  who  had  heretofore  scarcely  noticed 
the  intrusion,  supposing  that  he  was  about  to 
be  honoured  by  one  of  Cunningham's  customary 
visits,  on  hearing  his  name  pronounced  for  the 
first  time  in  that  dreary  place,  raised  his  head, 
which  had  been  bowed  dejectedly  upon  his 
breast,  and  replied: 

"  That  name  was  once  my  own,  but  misery 
has  made  such  havoc  here,  that  my  best  friends 
•would  hardly  recognise  me." 

•"  My  name  is  Arlington,"  continued  his 
visitor,  "  captain  in  his  Majesty's  fourth  regi< 
ment  of  foot." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  returned  Reuben, 
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contemptuously.  "You  British  officera  are 
always  known  by  your  trappings.*' 

^Ynu  mistake  my  motive,  sir,"  said  Arling- 
ton. "  The  business  which  brings  me  here 
is  of  the  first  importance,  not  merely  to  j"our- 
eelf,  but  to  another,  who  takes  ;i  livt-ly  interest 
in  your  welfare.  I  am  here  at  the  instance  ot 
Miss  Grace  Leslie." 

He  did  not  dare,  as  yet,  to  expose  the  whole 
truth  to  Reuben,  for  he  saw  with  pity  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  rival,  and  should  he 
proceed  too  incautiously  in  his  revelations,  the 
worst  of  consequences  might  be  dreaded. 

At  the  pronunciation  of  that  name,  so 
hallowed  in  the  young  patriot's  recollection, 
Reuben  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
eagerly  scanned  his  visitor's  face. 

"  She  is  true,  then,  notwithstanding  all  I 
have  heard  to  the  contrary!"  he  exclaimed,  in 
an  agitated  voice.  "  But  hold,  forgive  me,  ikr, 
if  I  suspect  your  motives  wrongly,  but  in  my 
dealings  with  my  fellow-men,  I  have  always 
judged  it  best  to  be  fair  and  above  board 
with  them,  and  I  may  be  excused  of  asking; 
of  yon  a  similar  favour.  Is  Miss  Leslie  a 
prisoner  ? " 

"  She  is  not,  save  of  her  own  freewill." 

"  Then  why  do  I  find  her  in  contact  with 
one  wearing  a  uniform  she  has  always  been 
taught  to  despise  ?  Can  it  be  that  she  whotfl 
I  imagined  so  pure,  has  changed  l " 

"  Cease,  my  friend,  to  distract  yourself  wit! 
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idle  fears.  Miss  Leslie  is  not  a  prisoner, 
neithei  is  she  a  traitoress  to  her  country. 
Above  all — "  Arlington's  voice  trembled 
slightly,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  words — "  above 
all,  she  has  not  forgotten  the  love  which  once 
existed  between  herself  and  a  certain  Eeuben 
Gayler,  whom  she  knew  in  days  of  yore." 

"  God  bless  you,  Captain!"  exclaimed  Eeu- 
ben, seizing  Arlington  by  the  hand,  and  press- 
ing it  to  his  lips, "  your  words  carry  consolation 
with  them.  I  cannot  donbt  your  motives  any 
longer.  But  you  bear  a  message — is  it  not 
so?" 

"There  is  no  time  for  the  exchange  of  idle 
words,"  answered  Arlington;  "I  am  here  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  you  to  freedom,  to 
the  presence  of  her  whom  you  so  ardently  love. 
Do  you  still  doubt  me?  Behold  the  instrument 
which  sets  you  free]  After  weeks  of  constant 
exertion,  I  have  obtained  from  Lord  Howe 
the  order  for  your  release." 

Eeuben  gazed  upon  the  faces  about  him 
with  a  bewildered  air,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  sufficiently  accustom  himself 
to  the  light,  to  be  able  to  peruse  the  d-~ument 
handed  him  by  Captain  Arlington.  /v/ 

At  first  he  appeared  as  if  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect;  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  past 
came  thronging  to  his  brain — the  figure  of  his 
early  love  seemed  beckoning  him  from  the 
distance.  Then  he  gazed  upon  the  sallow  and 
emaciated  countenances  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
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and  the  smile  vanished  from  his  face,  even  as 
the  bright  sunbeam  is  obscured  by  the  passing 
cloud. 

"I  cannot  take  it,  Captain,"  and  he  held 
the  parchment  at  arm's  length  for  Arlington  to  re- 
ceiveit.    "  I  amdeeplyconsciousofthesacrifices 
which  you  must  have  made  in  my  behalf;  bu 
thatdocument  mentions  only  a  single  name,  anc 
it  never  shall  be  said  that  Reuben  Gayler,  havinj 
led  his  comrades  into  difficulties,  deserted  then 
and  left  them  to  perish  of  famine  and  diseasf 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
suring his  own  safety,  v  Enough  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject;  either  my  fellow-prisoners 
must  also  be  released,  or  I  remain  to  share 
their  fate,  be  it  for  good  or  evil." 

"  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  unworthy  act  il 
I  withheld  my  admiration  from  the  sentiment' 
which  you  have  just  uttered,"  said  Arlington; 
';  but  the  happiness  of  another  is  involved  in 
your  fate,  and  if  my  arguments  are  of  no  avail 
I  must  introduce  one  who  will,  perhaps 
succeed  in  altering  your  rash  determine 
tion." 

At  a  signal  from  Arlington,  the  ranks  beyom 
the  door  were  seen  to  part— a  fairy-like  rigut 
darted  into  the  apartment,  and  Reuben  Gayle 
clasped  in  his  arms  the  yielding  form  of  Grac 
Leslie. 

"Oh!  Grace,  Grace!"  he  said,  gazing  upoi 
her  with  a  look  of  ardent  affection.  "  Can  yot 
too,  seek  to  tempt  me  into  a  measure  whiri 
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can  only  replete  dishonour  on  us  both,  and 
which  will  embitter  my  happiness  to  the  last 
day  of  my  existence." 

"  "What  are  a  thousand  lives  te  you?"  pleaded 
Grace  through  hertears.  "  Oh !  Reuben — after 
many  days  of  anxious  seeking,  I  have  at  last 
obtained  for  you  the  inestimable  boon  of 
liberty.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  am  in- 
debted to  the  charity  of  strangers — those- 
strangers,  too,  our  country's  enemies — for  a 
livelihood.  Can  you  refuse  at  a  moment  like 
this  to  become  my  protector?" 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  young  patriot, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  his  position 
keenly. 

Folding  in  his  arms  the  form  of  one  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  he  gazed 
around  once  more  upon  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  and  read,  in  the  lines  and  cares  which 
there  so  thickly  abounded,  many  a  tale  of 
sorrow  and  privation;  and,  turning  back  to 
Grace,  almost  angelic  in  her  pallid  loveliness,, 
he  emitted  a  heavy  groan,  andallowed  his  head 
to  fall  upon  his  bosom. 

In  that  dejected  and  despairing  attitude,. 
Grace  read  that  all  hope  was  at  end. 

In  vain  did  the  poor  girl  implore  liim  to 
change  his  purpose.  ; 

Neither  her  prayers  nor  the  urgent  impor- 
tunities of  Captain  Arlington  had  the  effect 
of  moving  him  in  his  determination,  and  after 
a  fervent  blessing,  Reuben  suffered  Grace,  who 
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was  hardly  able  to  stand  from  agitation,  to 
be  withdrawn  from  his  reluctant  arms;  and  so 
they  parted. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE   DUNGEON. 

During  his  interview  with  Grace,  Reuben 
had,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  managed  in  a  great 
degree  to  control  his  feelings,  but  when  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  closed  upon  her  retreating 
footsteps,  and  the  place  had  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed air  of  death-like  solitude,  a  feeling  of 
utter  desolation  came  over  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  incarceration  in  the  Provost 
he  yielded  himself  up,  unrestrainedly,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  moment. 

He  thought  of  the  peaceful  little  hamlet  by 
the  Bronx — of  the  grey-haired  pastor — of 
Grace,  and  of  the  many  happy  hours  he  had 
passed  at  her  father's  hearth,  and  his  soul  sank 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  contrast. 

Not  long  were  his  thoughts  of  this  un- 
promising tenor.  ^ 

Most  of  his  comrades  have  relapsed  into  their 
former  apathy,  the  cell  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave— and  Reuben  thought  he  could  detect, 
amid  this  sepulchral  stillness,  the  sound  of 
tiuman  voices. 
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He  listened,  and  the  sound  was  repeated, 
with  such  distinctness,  that,  by  applying  his 
ear  to  one  side  of  the  wall — that  nearest  to  the 
portion  of  the  prison  occupied  by  Cunningham 
— he  could  distinctly  hear  the  language  of  the 
Bpeakers. 

Heaven  at  this  moment  suggested  to  him 
an  idea  which  he  lo8t  no  time  in  making  use 
of. 

,  Going  round  among  his  companions,  he 
Endeavoured  to  arouse  their  attention  by 
telling  them  of  what  he  had  heard  and 
seen. 

"By  every  indication,"  he  argued,  "we 
must  be  in  close  vicinity  to  the  rooms  of  the 
keeper,  from  which  our  cell  is  divided  only  by 
a  temporary  partition.  It  would  be  no  hard 
matter,  I  think,  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and 
as  the  Provost  is  poorly  guarded  just  now,  and 
as  the  keeper's  rooms  communicate  by  a  broad 
passage  with  the  common,  we  can  easily  make 
our  way  thither,  if  we  have  but  the  courage  to 
sustain  us.  What  do  you  say?  Shall  it  be 
tried?"  * ' 

"You  forget,"  replied  one,  "that  during  the 
time  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  in 
removing  this  partition,  the  attention  of  the 
guard  would  be  aroused,  and,  once  detected  in 
such  an  attempt,  our  death  is  certain." 

"  You  say  truly,"  replied  Reuben,  relapsing 
into  his  former  dejection;  "  yet,  stay,  all  hope 
is  not  yet  lost.    There  is  a  certain  period  in 
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the  evening,  as  I  judge,  when  this  room 
which  appears,  from  the  conversation  tt 
-yhich  I  have  been  listening,  to  be  a  kind  % 
a  lodge  or  ante-room  for  Cunningham* 
subordinates,  is  untenanted.  That  hour  caiA 
not  be  far  distant.  Let  us  listen.  If  on. 
suspicions  prove  correct,  a  few  minutes'  enei 
getic  labour  may  liberate  us  from  our  thraldom, 
without  the  necessity  of  others'  interfei" 
cnce." 

The  hope  diffused  among  the  wretchet 
inmates  of  the  cell  by  the  words  of  Eeubei 
had  an  astonishing  effect  upon  their  wastei 
frames;  they  seemed  animated  by  a  nei 
vigour,  and  to  Reuben  the  dungeon  was  n 
longer  gloomy  as  before. 

Not  a  word  was  said;  but,  applying  theii 
ears  to  the  partition,  they  listened  intently  U 
catch  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  which 
would  be  to  them  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  operations. 

All  night  they  listened,  but  no  opportunity 
offered. 

Days  passed  away;  the  hopes  inspired  bj 
Eeuben's  conversation  were  once  more  grow^ 
ing  dim ;  when,  at  length,  just  as  they  were[ 
abandoning  the  project  as  impracticable, 
Reuben  had  UDOiistakable  indictions  afforded 
him  that  the  coast  was  clear  for  his  proposed 
■operations. 

The  iron-bcuad  benches  of  the  cell  were 
quickly  torn  from  their  fastenings,  and  men 
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■who  had  seemed,  but  a  few  moments  before, 
devoid  of  every  appliance,  found  of  a  sudden 
instruments  sufficiently  sharp  and  heavy  to 
carry  out  their  long-anticipated  design. 

To  remove  the  plastering,  t<;  cear  away  the 
decayed  laths,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
and  Beuben  and  his  companions,  astonished, 
as  they  well  might  be,  at  their  success,  found 
themselves  the  sole  occupants  of  a  comfortable 
apartment,  heretofore  devoted  to  the  officers 
of  the  Provost. 

At  the  rear  of  the  room  was  a  window,  and 
on  the  walls  were  hanging  a  variety  of  cloak3 
and  other  garments,  which  the  prisoners, 
under  the  circumstances,  felt  fully  justified  in 
appropriating  to  themselves. 

Immediately  beneath  the  corridor  already 
mentioned,  lay  the  yard,  or  area  of  the  jail, 
separated  from  the  common  by  a  high  board 
fence. 

It  was  night,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
fugitives,  a  storm  appeared  to  be  impending, 
for  the  sky  was  veiled  by  clouds,  and  the 
moon  only  peered  at  intervals  through  the 
flying  mists. 

Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  plot.  To 
unbar  the  casement,  to  let  themselves  drop 
into  the  yard,  to  scale  the  fence,  was  a  work 
quickly  accomplished. 

The  place  was  deemed  so  secure,  that 
Cunningham  had,  at  this  time,  placed  no 
sentries  outside  the  walls,  and  thus  every 
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obstacle    •which    had    presented    itself,    was 
removed. 

"While  Cunnimrham  and  his  minions  were 
bohnobbini:  it  over  their  wine,  I?cnben 
Gnyler  and  his  comrades  were  rapidly  pruning 
a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  late 
masters. 

Disguised  in  a  common  clonk  and  slouching 
hat,  which  he  bad  v;i*:d  unions  the  contents 
of  the  room  he  had  lately  left,  Reuben  im- 
mediately took  his  w:\y  toward  the  Battery. 
As  he  approached  it.  his  ears  were  attracted 
by  the  sounds  of  revelry,  and  looking  up  at  the 
Governor's  house,  he  observed  that  the  windows! 
were  brilliantly  illuminated,  while  the  jarring; 
sound  which  always  accompanies  such  an  occa- 
sion, left  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  ball  was 
going  on. 

He  would  have  given  worlds  at  this  moment; 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Grace;  but, 
even  while  he  was  contemplating  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  interview  without  perilling  bte 
person,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and; 
a  rough  voice  saluted  him. 

"  Fine  doings,  neighbour,  for  you  and  I  to 
witness,  yet  not  partake  of,"  said  the  new 
comer,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  as  if  the 
speaker  afc  once  solicited  and  imparted  infor> 
formation. 

Eeuben  turned  suddenly  round,  and  an  ex* 
clamation  burst  from  both  their  lips,  as  thej 
confronted  each  other. 
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"Ralph  Osborne!  "  cried  Reuben,  shrinking 
back  as  he  made  the  discovery. 

"Of  all  whom  I  thought  to  meet,  you  are 
the  last,  said  Osborne,  trying  to  conquer  his 
isurpnse,  and  as  Reuben's  eye,  aided  by  the 
Reflection  of  the  light  from  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,  rapidly  scanned  the  other's  person 
he  saw  at  a  glance  the  result  of  Osborne's 
apostacy  to  his  country. 

"You  have  not  fared  over  well,  friend 
Osborne,  since  we  last  met,"  exclaimed  Reuben 
with  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice  and 
manner  "Have  the  king's  servants  proved 
ungrateful,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  your 
^tingmshed  merits,  that  I  see  you  in  this  sorry 

'"Come,  come,  master  Reuben,"  replied 
Dsborne,  sulkily,  his  choler  rising  as  he  re- 
called the  ignominious  treatment  which  he  had 
andergone.  "I  have  erred,  and  bitter  ex- 
penence  has  taught  me  the  virtue  of  repentance. 
L  am  no  longer  a  king's  trooper;  for  a  time, 
*L  ,sJ  was  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  a 
landful  of  British  gold,  but  the  hallucination 
s  passed,  and  I  am  now  anxious— nay,  eager 
10  serve  my  country."  6 

■  Reuben  looked  at  him  snarply,  to  see  if  he 
m  jesting;  but  Osborne's  appearance  was  so 
Wapidated  and  woe-begone,  and  his  face  wore 
»cn  a  repentant  aspect,  that  Reuben  could  no 
onger  doubt  him,  and  when  he  again  spoke  to 
Jsbome  it  was  with  less  asperity  than  before. 
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"  And  you  are  really  sincere  in  this  1 " 
asked. 

"  May  I  perish  on  the  spot,"  began  Osborne, 

"  The  oath /'replied  Reuben,  "is  unnecessary. 
Although,  at  first,  I  could  not  avoid  harbouring 
a  doubt,  your  present  appearance  goes  far 
towards  convincing  me." 

The  two,  hereupon,  entered  upon  a  long} 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  Osborne 
so  represented  Grace  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover! 
that  Reuben  almost  came  to  the  determination! 
of  surrendering  himself  to  the  Provost-Marshal| 
once  more;  but  there  was  still  a  doubt.  | 

"  Can  it  be  possible  1 "  said  Reuben! 
dejectedly;  "can  Grace  Leslie,  whom  I  thought 
pure  and  unsullied  as  an  angel,  participate  in 
the  gaieties  of  a  ball-room  for  the  sake  of 

E  leasing  Arlington,  while  I  am  supposed  to  b* 
reathing  my  last  in  a  croAvded  and  noisoniej 
dungeon  1 "  ' 

He  little  knew  that  Grace  had  more  that 
once  deprived  herself  of  rest,  that  she  might 
pass  a  night  under  the  frowning  walls  of  his 
place  of  confinement,  glad  to  be  near  him  eveif 
though  he  knew  it  not.  In  the  midst  of  his' 
reflections,  the  voice  of  Osborne  again  inter] 
rupted  him.  '  ' 

"  Let  us  make  our  way  into  the  garden,"  h 
whispered;  "  if  we  were  to  be  discovered  here, 
the  result  might  not  be  a  pleasant  one  to  either 
of  us." 

Reuben  concurred  in  the  suggestion,  hoping 
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that  it  miaht  lead  to  a  rencontre  between  him- 
self and  Grace,  and  together  they  both  bent 
their  steps  towards  the  seaside;  Eeuben  fram- 
ing a  course  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  case  of 
a  meeting,  and  Osborne  quietly  gloating  over 
his  anticipated  revenge. 

More  than  once  he  felt  tempted  to  stab  his 
companion  to  the  heart,  as  he  unsuspiciously 
walked  before  him,  but  there  were  too  many  risks 
to  be  encountered,  and  he  therefore  put  up  the 
weapon  which  he  had  half  drawn,  determining 
to  postpone  that  pleasure  to  a  more  fitting 
time. 

"He  we  are,"  said  Osborne;  "and  as  it 
will  not  answer  for  me  ta»be  seen  lurking  about 
the  premises,  I  will  remain  here  and  keep  watch 
for  you." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Reuben;  "  I  shall  not 
detain  you  long;  and  as  he  leaped  the  paling 
which  divided  the  garden  from  the  adjoining 
space,  Osborne  turned  rapidly  upon  his  heel, 
and  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
barracks.  When  he  arrived  there,  all  was,  of 
course,  commotion,  on  account  of  the  recent 
escape,  and  when  Osborne  made  his  appearance, 
they  came  very  iear  hanging  him,  as  some 
atonement  for  their  loss. 

"  Is  this  the  thanks  one  gets  for  doing  you 
a  service?"  said  Osborne,  angrily.  "I  came 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  you  to  recover  the 
ringleader  in  this  proceeding;  but,  if  you  will 
not  vouchsafe  me  fair  treatment,  I  will  e'en  go 
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back  to  whence  I  came,  and  keep  my  knowledga 
for  those  that  deserve  it  better." 

"  Well,  and  how  much  must  we  pay  you 
for  your  information?  for  of  course  you  do  not 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge!"  the 
officer  in  command  asked  of  Osborne,  in  a 
eneeringtone,  which  evinced  the  utter  contempt 
with  which  he  regarded  him. 

"You  are  right,  lieutenant;  one  makes 
nothing  in  this  world  by  giving;  I  shall  there- 
fore charge  you  a  crown  for  the  trouble  I  am 
about  to  take  in  your  behalf!" 

"  A  modest  demand  that!"  said  the  other, 
turning  to  his  brother  officers,  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  suppose  there  is  eo  help  for  us;°so 
here,  fellow,  is  your  silver,  and  now  we  are  at 
your  disposal." 

"  Let  us  away,  then,  or  the  bird  may  escape;'1 
and,  with  these  words,  Osborne  passed  from 
the  barracks,  followed  by  an  officer,  and  a 
file  of  men  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  took 
his  way,  as  rapidly  as  he  might,  towards  the 
spot  where  he  had  parted  with  the  unsuspect- 
ing object  of  his  hatred. 

In  the  meantime,  Re-iben,  finding  by 
observation  that  the  attention  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Governor's  mansion  was  concentrated  in 
that  portion  of  the  domicile  in  which  the 
festivities  were  going  forward,  stole  unperceived 
toward  the  open  door  of  the  hall,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  at  all  hazards,  when  a 
female  figure,  clad  in  black,  swept  past  him. 
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She  paused,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making 
tm  outcry,  when  a  single  word  from  the 
intruder  caused  her  to  forego  the  intention, 
and  throw  herself  upon  his  breast. 

For  an  instant,  Reuben  allowed  his  long 
pent-up  emotions  full  sway,  forgetful  of  the 
aark  insinuations  of  Osborne. 

But  suddenly  a  thought  flashed  upon 
him.  and  he  relinquished  the  fragile  waist  of 
;he  lovely  being  before  him,  to  gaze  upon  her 
irith  looks  of  distrust  and  suspicion. 

Utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
)f  this  rapid  change,  Grace  returned  his 
jlance  with  one  of  silent  wonder. 

"Forgive  me,  Grace,'  said  Reuben,  "if  I 
ivrcng  you;  but  this  scene  of  revelry  and 
nirth  accords  not  with  our  mutual  circum- 
stances, and  T  fear  that  even  your  heart  has 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  a 
scarlet  coat  and  glittering  eqaulettes." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  replied  Grace,  with 
m  air  of  bewilderment.  "You  are  jesting, 
surely." 

"A  sorry  si> eject  for  a  jest,"  he  rejoined, 
seriously,  "Hearts  now-a-days  are  merely 
toys,  it  seems,  and  I  was  foolish  to  imagine 
that  I  had  found  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

"Great  Heaven!  what  horrible  words  are 
;hese?"  cried  Grace,  upon  whom  the  meaning 
)f  her  lover  was  just  beginning  to  dawn. 
'  Reuben,  was  it  for  this  I  laboured  to  restore 
|rou  to  the  light?  for  this!" 
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"  Grace  Leslie,  hear  me !  How  true  the  tale 
may  be  I  know  not;  but  it  is  said  that  a 
certain  Captain  Arlington  has  been  far  mor< 
intimate  with  yourself  than  comports  eithei 
with  your  own  honour,  or  my  happiness, 
This  dreadful  doubt,  which  seems  to  have  som< 
foundation  in  truth,  must  be  cleared  up,  so 
that  not  a  taint  of  suspicion  may  rest 
upon  you,  or  henceforth  and  for  ever  we  are ! 
strangers !" 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  Grace;  "  but  it  is  notl 
too  late,  thank  Heaven,  to  vindicate  myselfir 
Captain  Arlington  is  a  man  of  honour,  what-' 
ever  may  be  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
is  placed.    He  will  at  once  clear  up  the  my- 
stery." 

"  It  is  highly  improbable  that  one  holding 
a  position  so  enviable  as  that  of  Captain 
Arlington  would  render  an  account  of  hia 
actions  at  the  demand  of  a  despised  Continen- 
tal!" said  Eeuben,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  He  will  not  be  convinced,"  cried  Grace, 
wringing  her  hands,  in  despair  of  overcoming 
her  lover's  suspicions.  v  Heaven  be  my  wit- 
ness, foundation  for  this  rumour  there  is  none, 
And  yet  with  nothing  upon  which  to  base 
your  distrust  more  reliable  than  the  unsupported 
assertions  of  an  utter  stranger,  you,  whom  I 
have  loved  so  fondly  and  so  well,  deny  me  a 
privilege  that  is  not  refused  the  culprit  at  the 
bar — the  right  of  self-defence."    *> 

"  I  cannot  doubt  you,  Grace — and  yet,  your 
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presence  here,  and  Arlington's  evident  famil- 
iarity! What  would  I  not  sacrifice  to  have 
these  fear?  for  ever  set  at  rest." 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "you  cannot  choose 
but  hear  me."' 

And  in  as  brief  and  concise  a  manner  as 
she  could,  Grace  narrated  to  her  lover  all  that 
had  befallen  her  since  her  seizure  by  the  villain 
Osborne,  and  the  destruction  of  her  family  and 
home. 

The  most  prejudiced  sceptic  could  not 
withhold  his  belief  from  Grace,  whose  artless- 
but  earnest  manner  was  an  evidence  of  her 
truth. 

Long  ere  she  concluded,  Eeuben  had  pressed 
her  once  more  earnestly  to  his  heart,  and  owned 
that  he  had  wronged  her. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  a  drum  was  suddenly 
heard  to  roll  without,  and  Grace  emitted  a 
piercing  cry.  as  she  found  her  lover  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  soldiery,  whose  object  was 
;  evidently  to  take  him  into  custody. 

No  ray  of  hope  appeared,  until  Arlington, 
advancing  into  the  garden,  bade  the  officer  to 
release  his  prisoner,  and  tendered  him  the 
order  for  his  discharge! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   ERANDYWINE. 

The  scene  of  our  narrative  has  changed  to  th 
bauks  of  the  Brandyvvine. 

It  is  midsummer,  and  the  sun  hangs  in  th- 
cloudless  sky  above,  like  an  enormous  glob 
of  burnished  gold. 

The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  dark  and  luxuriant 
and  bends  the  boughs  so  close  to  the  water} 
edge,  that  the  leaves  in  many  places  touch  tt 
cooling  stream,  creating  a  shadow  that  strong 
invites  the  observer  to  a  bath. 

And  from  underneath  the  sea  of  leaves  ac 
vines  in  which  it  is  embedded,  the  white  wa! 
of  a  low,  wood-blinded  cottage  are  plain 
perceptible. 

Surroundingthe  cottage  are  fields  overflown 
Kith  agricultural  wealth,  but  not  a  solitary  so 
is  visible  among  them.  . 

All  is  silent  and  deserted;  even  the  chimne 
of  the  husbandmen,  whose  dwellings  may 
seen  on  every  side,  fail  to  send  forth  thi 
accustomed  smoke,  telling  of  the  good  cb( 
that  might  be  had  within. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  a  morning  in  Jul 
ai"?h  as   we  have  just   described,  "this   li'.j. 
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hamlet  on  the  banks  ofthe  Brandywine  became 
suddenly  converted  from  a  deserted  village, 
into  a  scene  of  the  greatest  animation — 
exhibiting  all  the  evidences  of  a  hasty  and  dis- 
ordered flight. 

First  came  a  body  of  horseman,  covered  with 
dust  and  begrimed  with  powder;  then  followed 
several  cannon,  bearing  every  indication  of 
having  been  used  in  some  recent  engagement 
between  two  powerful  opposing  forces. 

A  group  of  general  officers,  surrounded  by 
their  staff,  next  made  their  appearance,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  number  of  waggons,  bearing  the 
wounded 

These  were  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
American  forces  which  had  just  received, 
under  Washington,  so  signal  a  defeat  upon  the 
banks  ofthe  Brandywine. 

As  this  disordered  body  rode  into  the  little 
hamlet,  a  lovely  girl  just  emerged  from  the 
picturesque  cottage  alluded  to,  and  gazed  with 
anxiety  at  the  group  of  officers  who  were 
approaching. 

As  she  made  her  appearance  a  young  lieu- 
tenant who  rode  among  the  staff  wheeled  hi3 
horse  out  of  the  road,  and  turned  towards  the 
cottage,  where,  when  he  had  arrived,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  followed  her  within. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  that  has  carried  you, 
dearest  Eeuben,  thus  far  in  safety  through  a 
dangerous  campaign,"  was  her  salutation,  as 
she  submitted  to  the  embrace  which  Eeuben 
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Gayler— advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  aid  to  tl 
commander-in-chief — had  cast  around  he: 
"When  I  heard  the  roaring  of  your  cannoi 
my  heart  sank  within  me  with  apprehensioi 
All  is  lost,  then  ?" 

"  Not  while  there  lives  a  Washington  t 
direct  our  cause,"  replied  Reuben,  warmlj 
"  We  have  sustained  a  defeat,  it  is  true,  bii 
all  have  not  perished,  and  thousands  will  ei 
long  throng  to  take  the  places  of  those  wh 
have  fallen.  Has  not  France  sent  us 
Lafayette,  to  stimulate  our  soldiers  to  exertio 
by  his  chivalrous  deeds?  And  with  sue 
incentives  to  perseverance,  is  it  probable  tha 
Americans  will  despair?  Their  conducl 
hitherto,  forbids  the  thought." 

"  But  you  will  surely  remain  a  little  wit! 
us?" 

"Long  enough  to  recruit  our  weakens 
forces,"  he  replied;  "for  now  we  have  hardlj 
what  may  be  called  an  army.  But  I  have  i 
favour  to  ask,  which  I  hope  my  Grace  wil 
not  refuse  me." 

"  Can  I  refuse  you  anything  in  roason,"  slj 
returned  reproachfully.  i 

"  Briefly  then,  the  fortune  of  war  has  place! 
in  my  keeping  as  a  captive  one  whom  I  fai 
would  serve,  were  it  only  in  atonement  for  ti 
benefits  which  I  have  received  at  his  handi 
and  for  the  unjust  suspicions  which  lone 
persisted  in  fastening  upon  him." 

"  Do  you  speak  of  Captain  Arlington  ?" 
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"  The  same.  Wounded  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  he  fell  almost  at  my  feet,  and  com- 
mon humanity  should  alone  have  prompted 
me  to  the  course  which  I  have  taken.  I  gave 
him  in  charge  of  a  competent  surgeon,  who 
has  dressed  his  wounds,  and  only  requires  for 
him  a  refuge  where  he  may  receive  better 
attention  than  can  be  found  in  a  crowded 
hospital.  With  your  consent,  therefore,  I 
will  make  you  his  nurse,  and  will  visit  him  as 
often  as  I  can  find  relief  from  my  duties." 

"  Your  will  is  always  my  law,"  answered 
Grace,  gently,  "and  ki  this  instance  I  have  a 
double  motive  foi  doing  as  you  dictate. 
Captain  Arlington  will  find  in  me  a  sister." 

No  more  was  said  upon  this  subject,  but, 
l  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  wounded  man,  un- 
conscious of  his  benefactor,  was  removed  from 
.the  crowded  vehicle  which  had  brought  him 
I  hither,  and  placed  iu  comfortable  quarters 
%jitMn  the  cottage. 

As  soon  as  Eueben  became  convinced  of 
this  fact,  he  left  him  in  the  care  of  the  willing 
brace  and  departed  to  look  after  his  manifold 
puties. 

lit  was  nightfall  as  Gayler  turned  from  the 
kteway  of  the  little  cottage,  whither  Grace 
lad  followed  him,  in  the  fulness  of  her  affec- 
Ifton,  reluctant  to  have  him  go;  but  the  moon 
cjras  shining  brightly,  except  when  obscured 
it  intervals  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  although 
jhe  road  the  young  officer  had  to  follow  was  a 
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lonely  one,  he  had  no  thought  of  dangei 
and  did  not  take  any  unusual  precaution  t 
avoid  it. 

He  had  just  entered  a  patch  of  woods,  nc 
more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  scene  of  h 
parting  interview  with  Grace  when  he  becam 
conscious  that  he  wa3  followed,  and  ere  1 
could  find  time  to  question  the  intrude 
some  one  sprang  with  the  rapidity  of 
panther,  from  the  thicket  which  lined  the  pat 
on  either  side,  and  Eeuben  caught  the  glitte 
of  a  blade,  which  the  next  instant  pierced  hi 
shoulder,  deluging  his  uniform  with  blood. 

With  equal  alarcity  he  grasped  the  assailan 
by  the  throat  and  succeeded,  after  a  fieri 
struggle,  in  depriving  him  of  the  instnj 
ment. 

Finding  himself  worsted,  the  ruffian,  by, 
dexterous  movement,  freed  himself  fros 
Reuben's  grasp,  and  took  to  the  thicket  agai; 
exclaiming  ere  he  vanished  from  Reubenf 
sight : 

"This  is  your  hour  of  triumph!  the  nextf 
mine!" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

UNDER  THE   HONEYSUCKLES. 

A  spot  more  lovely  than  that  which  Grace 
had  selected  for  her  abode,  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

It  was  replete  with  every  charm  that  can  be 
crowded  together  in  so  small  a  space. 

Thick  clusters  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
eglantine  overran  the  small  but  comfortable 
cottage,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  on 
a  garden  profuse  in  floral  ornament,  and  upon 
the  placid  waters  of  the  romantic  Brandywine, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  be- 
yond. 

But  a  new  charm,  and  a  brighter  one  by 
far,  was  now  added  to  those  with  which 
nature  in  one  of  her  most  pleasant  moods 
had  invested  the  spot. 

Through  the  influence  of  Lady  Arlington, 
which  was  almost  unbounded,  Grace  had 
obtained  full  restitution  for  the  losses  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  the  privations  she 
had  undergone,  and  she  had  concluded  to  cast 
her  future  lot  among  some  relatives  of  her 
mother,  whose  family  had  for  several  genera- 
tions been  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  spot. 

The  war,  she  trusted,  would  soon  be  at  aa 
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end,  for  measures  of  conciliation  were  already 
talked  of;  and  Eeuben  had  promised,  should 
his  life  be  spared,  to  settle  permanently 
among  her  kin,  and  devote  the  remainder  oi 
his  existence  to  her  service. 

The  intense  anxiety  with  which  she  perused 
each  succeeding  Gazette,  announcing  battles' 
lost  and  victories  won,  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  such  as  have  experienced  similar  sensations. 

The  triumphs  of  Washington  animated  het 
with  confidence  and  hope,  while  those  of  the? 
enemy  made  her  tremble  for  the  ultimate  fatel 
of  her  country. 

She  often  saw  her  lover's  name  mentioned 
with  honour,  and  this  only  served  to  increasel 
and  strengthen  her  affection. 

As  for  "Arlington,  she  thought  of  him  less, 
it  is  true,  but  as  one  who  had  performed  so! 
many  acts  of  kindness  in  her  behalf,  she| 
could  not  but  regard  him  with  gratitude  andi 
esteem. 

Only  a  few  months  had  rolled  by  sincaj 
Grace  had  bidden  adieu  to  Reuben  at  New 
York;  he  to  volunteer  his  services  once  niori) 
in  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  and  she  to  r&j 
pair  to  the  spot  which  had  been  decided  upon 
as  her  future  abiding  place.  \ 

During  that  time  many  changes  of  higli 
importance  to  the  nation  had  taken  place;  tli| 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  had  bees 
fought,  and  the  name  of  George  Washington 
rang  in  every  mouth,  and  was  even  mentions 
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with  respect  by  the  most  determined  of  his 
enemies. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affaira  when  the 

famous  battle  of  Brandywine,  at  which  the 

young  and  generous   Marquis   de   Lafayette 

won  his  first   laurels    as  a  warrior,   gave  a 

temporary  check  to  the  American  arms,  and 

caused  a  cloud  to  lower  over  the  country's 

prospects. 

But  her  lover  had  escaped  from  the  con- 

ict  free  from   scathe,   and  his   ardent  and 

[owing  language  gave  Grace  renewed  hope 

it  the  future. 

Blest  by  his  society,  she  was  content  to  find 
appiness  in  the  present,  and  all  el.se  was,  for 
le  time  being,  forgotten. 
For  many  days  subsequent  to  his  removal 
i  Grace's  dwelling — occupied  only  by  herself 
id  a  plain,  painstaking  farmer,  with  only 
is  wife  beside  for  a  companion — Captain 
ilington  lingered  upon  the  confines  of  the 
cave. 

His  wound  had  been  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
jat  the  surgeon  who  had  attended  him  had 
iven  over  all  hopes  of  his  recovery;  but  a 
imfortable  apartment  and  unremitting  atten- 
on  on  the  part  of  Grace  and  her  relatives', 
ion  brought  about  <.  ,fuvourable  change  in  his 
edition. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Grace  had  spent  all  that 
irtion  of  her  time  not  devoted  to  her  patient, 
[the  society  of  Reuben,  whose  visits  enhanced 
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the  delights  of  a  home  that  was  already  i 
earthly  paradise  to  her. 

It  was  one  pleasant  hummer's  mornic 
when  Arlington  first  awoke  to  the  consciousne 
»f  his  situation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sour 
from  which  he  had  received  assistance. 

Tke  sunlight  was  pouring  through  the  ha] 
opened  window  into  the  apartment  in  whii 
he  lay,  disclosing  beyond  faint  glimpses  of 
landscape,  such  as  artists  delight  to  pictui 
and  poets  are  wont  to  image  in  their  dreams 

But  by  far  the  loveliest  object  which  m 
his  gaze  was  the  fragile  figure  of  a  girl  of  seve; 
teen,  who  sat  close  by  the  latticed  casemei 
bending  over  her  needlework,  while  the  sui 
pouring  full  upon  her  exquisitely  round! 
form,  lit  up  with  tints  of  gold  her  chesta 
hair,  and  enveloped  her  in  a  kind  of  glory,  i 
that  she  more  resembled  one  of  those  creatia 
which  we  see  depicted  in  the  works  of  ancij) 
masters,  than  a  being  of  mortal  birth. 

It  took  all  of  Arlington's  strength  to  rai 
limself  on  his  elbow,  and  for  nearly  an  1m; 
ae  continued  to  gaze  upen  her,  drinking 
•ich  draughts  of  beauty,  such  as  he  thou; 
»e  ne'er  had  gazed  upon,  and  yielding 
risions  of  earthly  happiness,  which  were 
most  too  transcendent  to  be  realized. 

A  deep  sigh  fro^  j'ae  convalescent  aroui 
the  attention  of  the*  fair  object  of  his  thougl 
and  Grace,  turning  toward  her  patient,  utte 
mi  exclamation  of  surnrise  and  alarm,  wl 
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the  captain,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  astonished 
to  find  himself  under  the  charge  of  Grace, 
whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  miles  away. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  alarm,  my 
dear  Miss  Grace,"  said  Arlington,  observing 
her  alarm,  and  thinking  only  of  the  elysium 
in  which  he  had  been  basking.  "  I  am  doing 
well  enough,  I  assure  you,  and  beg  that  you 
will  not  pause  in  your  employment  on  my 
account.  I  shall  be  perfectly  content  if  you 
will  suffer  me  to  remain  as  I  am." 

"And  relapse  again  into  your  former  state, 
is  you  assuredly  will,  if  you  persist  in  thus 
■overtasking    your  po\?ers,"    returned   Grace, 
resolutely,  and  going  to  his  side. 
[   "  Believe  me,  I  am  getting  strong  again — 
jndeed,  my  pain  has  entirely  left  me,"  added 
kAilington,  but  almost  as  the  words  escaped 
lis  lips,  he  was  struck  with  a  convincing  proof 
lof  his   inefficiency.      The   excitement   which 
had  produced  so  rapid  a  revulsion  in  his  feel- 
ings had  subsided,  and  with  it  the  momentary 
lower  which  it  had  produced.     He  strove  to 
ally  against  the  weakness,  but  in  vain;    a 
Hidden  pain  oppressed  him,  and  he  sank  back- 
ward, with  a  groan,  upon  his  pillow.     Grace 
nstantly  tendered  some  restoratives,  and  after 
wme  minutes  he  again   sufficiently  recovered 
ftiiiiself  to  be  able  to  converse— contrary  to 
fhe  express  injunctions  of  his  lovely  nurse. 

"  I  must  have  been  very  ill,"  he  said,  as 
l|oon  as  he  regained  his  voice;  "  I  can  remem- 
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ber  being  severely  wounded  in  the  chest,  Ira 
how,  or  where,  is  a  profound  mystery  to  me." 
"You  received  your  wound,"  «|ie  replid 
"at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  where  yoi 
behaved,  as  I  have  been  told,  bravely  and  well 
Had  it  not  been  for  Eeuben  Gayler,  who  tool 
you  prisoner,  I  might  not  now  have  the  pleasui 
of  officiating  as  your  nurse." 

"  It  is  a  pleasure,  then  V  asked  the  captai 
with  a  latent  hope. 

Grace  coloured  and  looked  down,  not  knov 
ing  what  to  say,  when  Arlington  saved  her  tl 
trouble  of  speaking,  and  relieved  theembarrasi 
ment  under  which  she  was  evidently  labourini 
"Forgive  me,  Miss  Grace,"  he  said;  "I  di 
not  think  when  I  spoke;  it  is  an  interdict 
subject,  and  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  ni 
again  touched  upon  by  me.  Would  thi 
I  had  been  left  to  perish  upon  the  field  whei 
so  many  of  my  brave  comrades  left  their  du 
before  me.  I  had  then  spared  you  the  mortil 
cation,  and  myself  an  additional  pang." 

"You  are  wrong  to  speak  thus,  Captai 
Arlington;  indeed,  you  are,"  she  replied,  wil 
tears  in  her  eyes;  "you  are  now  exhaust* 
from  the  effects  of  your  illness,  and  hard 
know  what  you  say  You  will  soonrecovi 
from  your  present  prostration,  and  will  leai 
to  conquer  feelings  which  you  are  aware  cai 
not  longer  be  encouraged  with  safety  to  yon 
self.  Besides,  they  might  lead  to  a  differem 
between  yourself  and — and  another,  and,  as 
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friend  to  both,  I  could  wish  so  sad  a  mishap 
avoided.  Take  what  repose  you  may;  for  you 
are  getting  momentarily  more  weak,  and  before 
the  day  expires  I  will  revisit  you." 

He  would  have  interposed  to  stay  her — he 
would  have  promised  not  to  utter  another 
syllable  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  that  he  was  in  her  company, 
still  gently  watched  by  her;  but  ere  he  could 
articulate  a  word,  she  had  vanished,  and  the 
high-heeled  shoes  of  her  aunt,  which  were 
shortly  after  heard  upon  the  stairs,  took  from 
him  all  disposition  for  conversation. 

He  soon  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber,  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  until  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  but  Grace  was  not  sitting  as 
usual  by  his  bedside,  and  the  chamber  seemed 
doll  and  dreary  without  her  presence. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   CAMP. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon, 
in  those  days  of  republican  simplicity  and 
contention,  the  camp  of  the  American  army 
upon  the  Brandywine. 

Although  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  the  British  army  would  have  offered 
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wider  similar  circumstances,  the  coup  (FeeiJ 
was  a  not  less  imposing  one. 

The  principal  division  had  placed  itself  m  a. 
large  field  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ahout  a  mile  distant  from  Grace's  dwell- 
ing, while  that  to  which  Lafayette  was,  for  the 
time  being,  attached,  occupied  a  field  of  lesser 
dimensions  adjoining  it. 

In  various  positions  on  either  side  were  the 
other  portions  of  the  little  army,  whose  num- 
bers, though  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
sufficient  to  afford  the  British  generals,  who 
had  hitherto  anticipated  an  easy  conquest,  no 
small  degree  of  anxiety. 

The  forces  of  the  latter,  commanded  by 
Howe,  were  pressing  on  towards  Philadelphia, 
which  was  already  fairly  in  their  power;  but,, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Washington  to 
allow  them  to  retain  possession  of  that  city 
without  a  struggle,  and  he  was  merely  recruit- 
ing his  forces,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the 
task  which  lay  before  them,  and  upon  which 
ar  were  willing  and  eager  to  enter. 

The  adventure  of  Reuben  Gayler  had 
naturally  created  much  excitement  among  his 
comrades,  and  the  country  was  scoured  in  all 
directions,  as  far  as  comported  with  their 
lafety,  by  parties  of  armed  horsemen,  with  a 
view  of  detecting  the  assassin. 

Their  exertions,  however,  were  unavailing; 
not  having  been  able  to  discern  the  runian's 
countenance,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
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and  the  rapidity  of  the  transaction,  Keuben 
could  not  give  a  description  of  him,  and  of 
course,  although  several  arrests  had  been  made, 
the  persons  suspected  were  discharged  for  want 
of  evidence  to  criminate  them. 

Had  Eeuben  disclosed  the  matter  to  Grace, 
she  might  have  given  him  a  clue  which  would 
have  led  to  the  desired  result;  but,  fearing  to 
alarm  her  by  unnecessary  fears,  and  firmly 
believing  that  he  had  beeu  mistaking  for 
another,  he  hesitated  to  reveal  what  had  be^ 
fiillen  him,  and  thus  the  subject  passed  over, 
and  was  suffered  gradually  to  drOp. 

At  the  time  of  these  proceedings/ the  whole 
country  was  infested  by  bands  of  desperate 
and  unprincipled  wretches,  who,  having  no 
particular  bias  in  favour  of  either  side,  ravaged 
the  rural  districts,  plundering  and  pillaging 
wherever  they  turned  their  steps — sometimes 
burning  the  houses  of  those  to  whom  they 
chanced  to  take  a  dislike,  and  performing  other 
outrages,  with  the  recital  of  which  we  hesitate 
to  sully  our  pages 

In  the  midst  of  a  lonely  and  desolate  moor 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  foregoing  occur- 
rences, was  situated  a  hut,  which,  probably 
from  its  solitary  situation,  and  the  fact  that  a 
murder  had  once  been  perpetrated  within  it, 
had  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 

Strange  cries  and  fiendish  noises  were 
asserted,  by  the  peasantry  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity,  to  issue  from  it  throughout  the  live- 
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long  night,  and  unnatural  lights  glimmered 
through  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  old 
rookery,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  living 
furnace. 

One  or  two,  more  reckless,  or  more  foolhardy 
than  the  rest,  had  sought  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries;  but  they  had  never  been  seen  again; 
and  thus  the  place  had  grown  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided,  until,  at  last,  it  was  declared  a 
haunted  spot. 

On  a  wild  and  tempestuous  evening  in  October, 
when  the  sky  is  overcast  by  threatening  and 
angry  clouds,  and  the  forest  paths  are  strewn 
with  faded  leaves,  a  poor  wretch,  with  hardly 
sufficient  clothing  to  disguise  his  nakedness, 
shivering  from  cold,  and  pinched  with  famine, 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  this  same 
hovel  we  have  been  describing. 

He  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  hamlet, 
craving  alms;  but  the  war  had  hardened  the 
hearts  of  men,  even  as  it  had  changed  the  as- 
pect of  their  fields,  and  wheresoever  he  bent 
his  steps,  he  met  with  a  chilling  rebuff. 

Eefused  the  means  of  prolonging  life,  the 
wretch  was  about  turning  his  steps  towards 
the  fields  with  the  view  of  giving  himself  up 
to  death,  when  a  careless  publican  jokingly 
advised  him  to  apply  at  the  lone  house  on  the 
moor,  where,  he  was  told,  he  was  certain  of 
finding  accommodation.    *, 

Beckless  of  consequences,  the  beggar  took 
his  way  towards  the  haunted  spot. 
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As  he  approached  it,  he  found  it  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  while  from  within  there  issued  a 
aeries  of  sounds  that  might  well  have  given  it 
a  supernatural  reputation. 

The  noises  which  issued  from  it,  however, 
*iad  to  a  practised  ear  the  sound  of  baccha- 
nalian rejoicings,  rather  than  anything  else, 
and  didnotdeter  the  wanderer  from  approaching. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  an  athletic  form 
sprang  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground  directly 
before  him,  and  in  rude  voice  demanded  his 
object. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "the  nature  of 
the  place  you  are  about  to  visit '( " 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  outcast; "  neither 
do  I  care;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  penniless, 
without  a  friend;  famishing,  almost,  for  want 
of  a  crust." 

"  If  this  be  so,  why  did  you  not  ask  for 
succour  at  the  village  ? "  inquired  the  other, 
eyeing  him  suspiciously  through  a  mask,  which, 
he  wore  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  recognition. 

"  Would  you  mock  me?  "returned  the  outcast. 
"Have  you  not  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  know  that  it  has  no  pity  for  the  ud' 
fortunate?" 

"You  have  tried  the  experiment  then?" 

"If  begging  one's  bread  from  door  to  door 
be  a  degradation,  then  am  I  one  of  the  lowest 
of  human  beings." 

"You  would  work,  then,  if  a  chance  were 
afforded  you?" 
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"Work!  ay,  till  I  could  work  no  longer!" 

"  Hark  ye,  my  Lad,  art  particular  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  employment?" 

"I  am  indifferent  to  everything.  I  ask 
only  food,  and  a  place  whereon  to  repose  my 
head.  For  this  I  will  do  anything,  for 
conscience  and  I  have  long  since  parted 
company." 

"  Come,  then,  with  me,"  said  the  unknown, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  as  he  spoke.  "You 
may,  or  may  not  be  sincere.  If  you  are,  you 
shall  be  regaled  upon  the  best  that  the  land 
affords;  but,  if  evil  your  intent,  remember 
that  a  power  greater  than  that  of  the  law  it- 
self surround|  you,  to  escape  from  which  were 
impossible;  *nd  remember,  also,  that  more 
than  one  adventurous  wretch,  whose 
sole  offence  was  the  desire  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  our  secrets,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  rashness.  Come,  for  now  there 
is  no  retreating." 

"Betreat  is  out  of  my  thought,"  replied 
the  outcast,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh;  "I 
have  already  steeped  myself  in  guilt,  and  reck 
not  what  may  be  the  nature  of  your  calling. 
Henceforward;  I  am  with  yon,  heart  and 
hand!" 

The  other  grasped  his  hand  with  a  firmer 
pressure,  and  both  hastened  on  until  they  had 
approached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hovel, 
when  they  were  again  challenged,  as  before. 

Upon  a  certain  reply  being  made  by  the 
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man  in  the  mask  the  questioner  instantly  dis- 
appeared, and  they  found  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  hovel,  which  opened  to  them 
immediately  upon  a  given  signal. 

The  stranger  found  himself,  by  this  means, 
in  the  centre  of  a  bacchanalian  confusion. 

A  huge  fire  was  crackling  and  blazing  in 
the  immense  chimney  place,  before  which 
were  seated  at  least  twenty  ruffianly  looking 
fellows,  at  a  long  wooden  table,  laden  with 
articles  of  food  of  various  descriptions. 

A  young  porker  was  steaming  upon  a  huge 
platter  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  meats  and 
vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  this,  with  the 
addition  of  a  keg  of  brandy  which  stood 
beside,  formed  the  chief  feature  of  this 
Epicurean  repast. 

The  costume  of  this  noisy  assemblage  was 
of  so  multifarious  a  nature,  that  it  would  have 
puzzled  many  an  old  clothes  dealer  of  the 
present  generation. 

Some  were  clad  in  farmers'  holiday  suits, 
and  had  quite  a  jaunty  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  their  faces,  which  were  masked, 
and  therefore  undiscernible. 

Others  affected  a  penchant  for  military 
attire,  and,  to  show  their  neutrality,  wore  a 
dreas  compounded  equally  of  the  Continental 
and  British  uniforms. 

He  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  ft 
geat  elevated  some  feet  above  the  rest,  was  a 
gaunt,  burly  ruffian,  dressed  in  the  combined 
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costumes  of  an  English  and  an  American 
officer,  while,  for  want  of  something  more 
appropriate,  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a 
cocked  hat,  from  which  protruded  a  long, 
straight,  black  feather,  or  pompon,  which  had 
the  effect  of  adding  several  inches  to  his 
height. 

This  worthy  held  in  his  right  hand  an 
enormous  sword,  while  his  left  brandished  a 
pipe,  which  he  stretched  over  the  assemblage 
like  a  wand,  whenever  he  spoke. 

Some  were  seated  upon  the  heads  of  up- 
turned barrels,  others  had  boxes  for  seats, 
while  one  or  two  were  compelled  to  sit  upon 
the  table  itself. 

Innumerable  cobwebs  depended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  wind,  roaring  and  whistling 
through  every  cranny  in  the  old  rookery, 
made  &  harsh,  discordant  sound,  which 
added  materially  to  the  uproar  which 
prevailed. 

"  "What  makes  Black  Jack  so  late  to-night? 
quoth  he  who  appeared  to  act  as  chief  over 
this  violent  assemblage. 

"  Don't  you  see  I  bring  with  me  a  friend?" 
replied  the  new  comer;  "one  who  will  do  us 
good  service,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  in  m; 
man.    Look  at  him,  lads!    Saw  ye  ever  sui ' 
a  scarecrow  ?" 

And  with  one  powerful  effort  of  his  hand  be 
whirled  the  outcast  around,  so  that  his  person 
became  fully  visible  to  all — at  which  a  roar  of 
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I  laughter  arose,  that  made  the  place  fairly  ring 
lagain. 

"Scarecrow,  or  not,"  rejoined  the  outcast, 
angrily;  "  I  have  seen  the  day  when  I  could 
turn  the  stoutest  of  you  around  my  fingeE 
with  scarcely  an  effort.  You  laugh,  but  it  is 
true,  as  little  as  I  seem  capable  now  of  such  a 
feat.  But  I  came  not  here  to  boast,  nor  to  be 
your  jest.  I  am  in  want,  as  you  may  see,  and 
I  ask  no  greater  boon  than  to  be  admitted 
among  your  number." 

"How  do  we  know  that  you  will  serve  us 
truly?"  asked  the  chief  of  the  outlaws, 
scanning  him  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

"  I  have  no  present  means  of  proving  my 
sincerity,"  was  the  reply;  "but  these  are 
times  of  trouble  and  excitement,  and  I  may 
not  be  long  without  an  opportunity.  Society 
has  driven  me  forth  to  die;  must  I  meet  with 
a  like  fate  from  you  V 

"  You  speak  us  fairly,"  returned  the  chief, 
"and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word, 
Black  Jack  will  show  you  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  betray  our  secrets;  if, 
after  that,  you  are  willing  to  join  our  band, 
we  are  equally  willing  to  receive  you  as  a 
brother;  but  should  you  betray  any  signs  of 
fear  or  trepidation,  be  sure  that  the  same  doom 
is  in  store  for  yourself,  Ho!  Jack — idle 
vagabond  that  you  are!  show  the  stranger  out 
treasury  forthwith!" 

The  alacrity  with  which  Jack  set  about 
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obeying  the  commands  of  his  leader,  showed 
the  awe  which  he  entertained  towards  that 
redoubtable  personage. 

"Say  not  a  woM,"  he  whispered  to  the 
outcast,  as  they  left  the  apartment,  "  and  yon 
are  safe;  but  do  anything  to  show  that  you  are 
afraid,  and  you  are  lost  beyond  redemption! 
Trust  in  me,  for  I  am  your  friend." 

After  descending  through  a  winding  passage 
some  twenty  steps,  they  entered  a  vault,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  was  so  damp  that  it 
struck  a  chill  to  the  bones  of  the  outcast;  but 
not  a  single  shiver  passed  over  him. 

Their  way  was  lighted  by  a  torch,  which 
Black  Jack  had  brought  along,  and  when  they 
had  reached  the  midst  of  the  vault  they 
stopped. 

Two  holes  attracted  their  attention. 

Black  Jack  paused  at  the  first  one,  and 
bade  his  companion  look  within. 

He  did  so,  and  his  breath  came  thick  and 
fast,  as  he  saw  that  it  was  filled  with  massive 
plate,  and  with  gold  and  silver  articles  of 
various  kinds. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  next,"  said  Black 
Jack,  conducting  him  a  few  steps  farther. 

The  outcast  gazed  into  the  second  pit,  and 
a  thrilL^f  horror  came  over  him,  as  he  caught 
the  Bight  of  a  mass  of  mangled  bodies,  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  flowing. 

Overcome  by  the  odours  of  the  place,  he 
itarted  involuntarily  back,  and  as  he  did  so, 
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he  saw  the  hand  of  the  outlaw  uplifted  above 
him,  bearing  a  spade,  which  in  an  instant 
more  would  have  descended;  but,  with  the 
ttrength  of  desperation,  he  turned  and  grasped 
toe  other  by  the  throat,  and  held  him 
suspended  above  the  pit  which  had  so  nearly 
become  his  own  grave. 

Ealph  Osborne  had  again  escaped  death 
by  a  single  hair. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   VIPER. 

The  recovery  of  Captain  Arlington,  from  the 
hour  of  his  last  interview  with  Grace,  was  so 
rapid  as  to  be  surprising. 

He  suffered  no  relapses,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
had  gained  so  much  strength,  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  about  his  room  with  the  assistance  of  a 
crutch. 

In  a  week  more,  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  with  grace  for  a 
companion — a  happiness  which  he  had  longed 
for,  but  hardly  expected  to  enjoy. 

Day  by  day,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  unfolding 
beauties,  he  felt  the  promptings  of  love 
becoming  stronger  within  him,  until,  at  last, 
he  made  no  efforts  to  conquer  the  passion 
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whicn  swayed  him,  but  surrendered  himsell 
entirely  to  its  power. 

m  In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  Reuben's 
singular  adventure  was  gradually  forgotten; 
divided  between  his  attentions  to  Grace  and 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  camp,  he  totallj 
overlooked  the  circumstance,  and  matters  wen 
thus  situated,  when  preparations  were  set  on 
foot  for  the  removal  of  the  army. 

Eeuben  was  busied  one  morning  in  com- 
pleting his  own  arrangements  for^  the  de- 
parture, when  a  messenger  entered  his  tent, 
bringing  a  note,  which  had  been  found  by  ow 
of  the  sentinels  on  the  ground,  close  to  th 
outskirts  of  the  camp.  It  was  written  in  an 
unknown  hand,  and  ran  in  #iese  words:— 

"  You  deem  yourself  secure,  but  you  are  not 
so.  The  viper,  warmed  into  a  new  existence, 
is  about  to  sting  the  breast  that  gave  it  shelter. 
Beware  of  Arlington!  beware  of  Grace !  Have 
a  wary  eye  upon  both,  and  do  not  be  too  easily 
persuaded !" 

This  mysterious  missive  was  signed — "A 
Friend;"  but  Eeuben  had  had  enough  of 
jealousy,  and  he  immediately  hastened  to 
Grace,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  her. 

She  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  Arling- 
ton,  when  he  approached  her,  and  for  an 
instant  a  jealous  pang  shot  across  his  breast; 
he  quickly  repelled  the  fear,  and  as  he  came 
up  with  them,  said  in  a  jesting  tone,  while  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Grace  for  perusal: 
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"  Here  is  a  billet  doux  with  which  I  have 
ueen  favoured;  is  it  not  sufficient  to  make  one 
jealous  V 

Grace  handed  it  in  turn  to  Captain  Arling- 
ton, and  answered  with  a  laugh : 

"And  do  you  not  feel  jealous,  Master  Eeu- 
ben? — do  you  forget  a  certain  scene  which 
took  place  in  New  York  not  lang  syne,  when 
a  certain  lady,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  the 
heroine,  and  a  ou-.iain  gallant  officer  the 
tero?" 

"  Thanks  to  your  own  candid  nature,  which 
sets  all  suspicion  at  defiance,  I  hav»  long  since 
conquered  that  ridiculous  propensity,"  he 
answered  lightly.  "  But  what  thinks  Captain 
Arlington  of  so  important  a  document  ?" 

"It  is  plain,  friend  Eeuben,  that  you  have 
an  enemy  somewhere,"  returned  Arlington. 
"Can  you  not  call  to  mind  some  circum- 
stance that  may  afford  a  clue  to  this  little 
mystery?" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Eeuben;  "I  am 
not  aware  of  having  given  offence  to  any  one. 
Yet,  stay!  but  no— he  dared  not  do  as 
much!" 

Arlington  asked,  "  Who  dares  not?"  but 
Grace  said  nothing,  she  knew  too  well  who 
was  the  object  of  her  lover's  thoughts. 

"Oh!  'tis  nothing — passing  thought,"  re- 
turned Eeuben,  lightly.  "And  yet,  the 
singular  affair  which  so  closely  involved  my 
life  on  a  recent  occasion — " 
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"Your  life,''  cried  Grace,  with  a  look  ot 
alarm.  "  Was  there  a  secret  with  which  you 
feared  to  entrust  vie?" 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Grace,  but  my  motive 
was  a  good  one,  although  now  it  appears  that 
I  erred."  And  he  proceeded  to  tell  of  the 
attack  on  his  life,  and  his  escape. 

'"'  It  is  Osborne,"  said  Grace,  with  a  look  of 
terror;  "  it  can  be  no  other.  His  oath — that 
fatal  oath! — ah!  I  recall  it  now;  it  was  too 
deeply  meant!'' 

"Calm  yourself,  dearest  Grace;  believe  me, 
these  fears  are  idle.  To-morrow  I  will  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  apprehension  of  the 
villain,  whoever  he  may  be.  And  now,  good- 
night! I  have  much  to  do  ere  daylight  come3 
again,  and  Washington  is  particular.  Captain 
Arlington,  I  give  you  my  hand;  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  such  I  am  proud 
of  your  friendship,  even  though  our  destinies 
have  been  cast  so  widely  asunder." 

"Sir,"  rejoined  Arlington,  you  are  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  and  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  you  have  devoted  your  talents  to  so 
mistaken  a  cause.     Farewell!" 

And  speaking  thus,  they  parted. 

We  must  now  return  to  Ralph  Osborne  and 
his  new-fonnd  associates. 

Osborne's  career  had  been  that  of  many 
who  had  pursued  a  similar  course. 

Q-oinr-  from  one  vice  to  another,  he  had 
pulrged   '"i-per  and  deeper  into  iniquity,  unti 
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at  last  iionest  men  shunned  him  as  a  pestilence, 
and  society  refused  any  longer  to  receive  him 
as  its  own. 

Then  came  that  desperate  resolve  which 
we  have  so  recently  seen  him  attempt  to 
execute. 

But  a  higher  pewer  than  man's  interposed 
to  thwart  his  intentions. 

On  the  night  on  which  Reuben  had  been 
attacked,  Osborne  had  gone  forth  with  the 
desperate  purpose  of  robbing  the  first  person 
whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 

Accident  threw  in  his  way  Reuben  Gayler, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  clenched,  and 
he  had  recognized  the  voice  of  the  latter,  that 
be  knew  hjs  old  enemy  and  rival. 

Lucky  for  Reuben  was  it  that  he  possessed 
tie  greater  strength,  or  a  far  more  different 
result  might  have  attended  the  meeting. 
_  After  the  scene  which  had  occurred  between 
himself  and  the  outlaw,  Black  Jack,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  old  house  on  the  moor,  Osborne 
expected  to  encounter  the  signal  vengeance  of 
the  disorderly  crew  among  whom  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  been  cast;  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, they  applauded  him  for  his  courage, 
laughed  at  Black  Jack  for  his  clumsiness,  and 
gave  the  hero  of  the  adventure  a  prominent 
seat  at  the  well-filled  board. 

How  rapidly  the  food  disappeared  beneath 
the  ravenosu  jaws  fo  Osborne,  it  matters  not  to 
relate. 
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Suffice  it  that,  after  gorging  himself  with 
food  until  his  eyes  were  nearly  protruding 
from  their  sockets,  he  took  to  the  brandy, 
joined  in  the  wild  revelry  of  the  bacchanals, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  removed  their  masks, 
and  finally  rolled  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  beastlj 
intoxication;  a  denouement  which  gave  the 
ruffians  a  still  higher  idea  of  his  capacities, 
and  he  became  thenceforth  established  as  one 
of  the  foremost  ringleaders  of  the  gang. 

On  the  next  day,  Osborne,  after  having  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  previous  nighty 
orgies,  be/^an  to  revolve  in  his  mind  some  plai 
for  the  tsousunimation  of  his  villanouf 
intentions  with  regard  to  Grace  Leslie. 

Then,  by  degrees,  as  he  reflected,  the 
recollection  of  the  riches  which  had  beer 
shown  to  him,  crept  into  his  mind,  and  he 
thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  woidd  be  if  he 
could,  by  some  adventure,  possess  himself  oi 
all  this  wealth,  and,  taking  forcible  possession 
of  Grace,  convey  her  away  to  some  far  distant 
clime,  where  she  would  be  taught  to  forge! 
the  troubles  through  which  she  had  passed, 
and  the  breath  of  suspicion  be  for  eveii 
silenced. 

_  Such  was  the  nature  of  Osborne's  medita* 
tions,  when  he  received  a  strange  disciple  in 
the  person  of  his  captain. 

Having  wandered  one  morning  to  a  solitary 
spot  at  some  distance  from  the  stronghoi^*,jhe 
latter  began  the  subject  by  sounding°himasto 
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lis  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  which  they  led,  and 
his  aspirations  with  regard  to  the  future. 

"A  free  life  and  a  merry  one,"  replied 
Osborne,  "  that  is  my  great  desire.  Give  me 
plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  fine  companions, 
and  a  long  life  to  enjoy  them,  and  I  am  con- 
tent." 

"  You  are  easily  pleased,  at  any  rate.  Bufe 
did  no  thought  of  wealth  and  splendour  ever 
cross  your  mind;  have  you  never  had  ambition 
to  become  a  powerful  member  of  that  society 
that  has  oppressed  and  degraded  you;  to  wring 
men's  hearts,  as  they  have  wrung  yours  before 
now?" 

"Ay!  that  would,  indeed,  be  worth  living 
for,"  answered  Osborne,  eyeing  the  other 
warily. 

"To  be  sure;  and  who  is  better  fifoted  to 
enjoy  such  an  existence  than  yon  V 

"Is  this  some  scheme  of  yours  to  entrap 
me  V  asked  Osborne,  glowingly. 

"  Hark  you,  comrade,"  rejoined  the  outlaw, 
"this  is  palavering  to  no  purpose.  I  may  as 
well  be  frank  with  you,  because,  to  tell  tbe 
truth,  you  are  in  my  power,  and  it  matteis 
not  to  me  in  what  light  you  may  receive  my 
disclosures.'  Last  night,  in  your  dre«ms,  you 
made  use  of  certain  expressions,  which  testified 
but  too  plainly  that  you  had  already  be«onie 
wearied  with  the  sort  of  life  we  lead. 

"Nay— don't  frown,  and  fumble  tor  you* 
knife!" 
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"  I  approve  of  your  sentiments  rather  tha 
discountenance  them,  and  having  brought  n 
mind  to  a  similar  conclusion,  I  have  sougl 
this  opportunity  of  consulting  with  you  a 
the  subject. 

"You  have  said  that  I  am  in  your  powal 
suppose  that  I  were  to  betray  this  conversatioj 
to  our  comrades!" 

"  They'd  laugh  ai  your  pains." 

"  That's  probable,  I  admit.  But  proceed 
you  have  not  yet  said  all." 

"  I  propose,  then,"  said  the  other,  in  a  loi 
tone, "  that  on  some  night  when  a  favourabl 
opportunity  seems  to  offer,  we  leave  oi 
brother  drones  to  take  charge  of  the  old  hivi 
and  appropriate  to  ourselves  those  certai 
baubles  of  gold  and  silver  which  our  frieu 
Black  Jack  was  so  kind  as  to  show  you  o 
the  night  of  your  initiation  into  our  mysterie| 
Once  in  possession  of  them,  we  oan  easil] 
make  our  way  to  some  distant  port;  our  com 
rades,  fearful  of  the  law,  and  penniless,  with!! 
will  not  dare  to  follow  us;  with  stylish  doth! 
and  clean  faces  we  can  mingle  with  the  woil 
without  a  fear  of  being  detected,  and  thus  i 
once  enjoy  its  pleasures,  and  perfect  our  litt] 
scheme  of  retaliation.     What  say  you  V 

"Well  conceived,"  replied  Osborne,  though 
fully.  u  You  have  only  given  words  to  a 
idea  that  has  long  been  slumbering  in  my  o\i 
breast,  but  which  it  would  have  been  impoesib 
for  me  to  accomplish  without  your  assistanc 
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But  there  must  be  still  another  participant  in 
cnr  contemplated  flight." 
■   "How?  another?" 

"Yea — a  woman!" 

"Ah!  I  see— sly  dog V 

"I  do  not  mean  one  of  your  common  kind," 
punned  Osborne,  "  for  the  person  of  whom  I 
ipeak,  is  as  far  removed  above  my  degraded 
sphere  as  the  sun  is  from  the  earth  it 
illuminates." 

"I  see;  yon  would  make  her  take  a  little 
journey  for  the  sake  of  her  health." 

"Precisely.  Besides,  'twere  an  act  of  charity 
!to  throw  the  arm  of  a  protector  about  her; 
,for  she  is  an  orphan,  and  my  rival  is  90  much 
of  a  soldier,  that  he  cannot  pay  her  that  atten- 
tion which  a  prudent  woman  always  exacts 
from  her  lover." 

"A  rival  in  the  case,  bah  ?  Why  don't  you 
despatch  him  at  once  V 

"He  is  not  so  easily  despatched.  And, 
besides,  I  would  have  him  live,  that  he  may 
suffer  such  pangs  as  he  has  inflicted  upon  me 
—only  in  tenfold  proportion.  The  girl  must 
be  mine;  and  ere  we  can  move  a  step  in  the 
other  matter,  I  must  have  the  assistance  of 
my  comrades,  to  make  sure  of  my  primary 
object." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  other;  and, 
jfter  shaking  hands,  they  parted — each  taking 
s  different  way,  that  they  might  not  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  rest. 
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At  the  aspiration  ot  a  week,  during  which 
time  the  captain  of  the  outlaws  and  Ralph 
Osborne  had  had  several  interviews  upon  the 
subject  of  their  receat  conversation,  the 
former  took  the  latter  aside — the  whole 
band  having  absented  themselves  from  the 
hovel  oil  some  marauding  expedition,  purposely 
planned  by  the  two  worthies,  that  they  might 
have  the  field  all  to  themselves — and  together 
they  descended  to  the  vaults,  where  lay  the 
treasures  which  were  to  enrich  them  both 
for  life. 

"How  beautifil  they  look!"  exclaimed  the 
outlaw  chief,  living  his  torch  above  his  head, 
and  bending  over  the  treasures,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  better  view. 

A  fiendish  thought  crept  into  Osborne'sbrain, 

u  Gold   and   silver,   and    precious   stones,"' 

continued  the  outlaw,   "enough  to   enrich  a 

dozen  such  as  we.     How  we  shall  enjoy  them, 

friend  Ealph,  when  they  are  ours!" 

There  came  a  rushing  sound,  as  of  the 
passage  of  some  heavy  body  through  the  air; 
a  dark  and  massive  instrument  glistened  for 
an  instant  in  the  red  light  of  the  torch,  a 
heavy  gronn  resounded  throughout  the  vault, 
and  the  next  moment  Osborne  stood  alone 
above  the  coveted  treasures  leaning  upon  a 
gory  sp»de. 

The  first  transptuts  of  delight  having  passed 
over,  the  next  thought  of  Osborne  was  the 
conoadlment  of  the  body. 
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It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a 
few  honrs  his  comrades  might  be  expected  to 
return. 

Should  he  be  detected,  his  death  he  knew 
was  inevitable. 

After  a  little  reflection,  he  remembered  a 
qaagmire,  which  stood  in  a  solitary  part  of 
the  moor,  and  in  whose  slimy  depths  a  number 
of  the  band  had  been  reported  to  hare  lost 
their  lives  at  different  times. 

Wrapping  the  body  of  his  victim  in  some 
eld  canvas,  the  assassin  slowly  ascended  with 
his  burthen,  and,  in  a  few  moments  more, 
as  daylight  began  to  blend  with  the  shadows 
of  evening,  a  man  might  have  been  seen 
stooping  over  some  dark  and  indistinguishable 
object  in  the  centre  of  the  marsh. 

The  removal  of  the  treasures  was  a  task 
cot  half  so  easy  of  accomplishment;  but  it 
was  more  pleasant  than  the  other;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  Ealph  Osborne  had 
removed  to  a  place  of  temporary  safety  the 
valuable  deposits,  to  secure  which  he  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow 
being. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  the  moon  had 
risen  ere  Osborne  had  completed  his  voluntary 
labours. 

The  family  of  the  little  cottage  in  which 
Grace  Leslie  had  found  a  refuge  were  long 
retired  to  rest,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  th© 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night. 
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The  hours  passed  on;  Arlington,  alonj 
found  it  impossible  to  close  his  eyes  in  sle> 
there  was  a  vague  sense  of  impending  cal- 
amity about  hiui  which  rebuked  all  thougha 
of  repose. 

He  arose  about  eleven  o'clock,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  forth  into  the  moonlii 
garden,  over  which  a  gentle  breeze  waj 
straying. 

At  this  moment  there  gradually  emerge 
from  the  leafy  covert  a  single  dark  figure 
followed  with  like  precaution  by  seven 
others,  and  in  a  trice,  before  Arlington  couli 
make  an  effort  at  self-defence,  or  utter  a  cr 
for  assistance,  he  fount!  himself,  bound  am 
gagged,  a  prisoner  in  tie  hands  of  unknom 
adversaries,  who  were  rapidly  hurrying  hit 
away  from  the  spot. 

As  for  poor  frightened  Grace,  she  awofe 
from  a  quiet  sleep,  c-nly  to  encounter  tb 
vindictive    glances   of    the    miscreant   Ralp 

Osborne. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  for  mercy,"  be  replied, 
in  answer  to  her  supplications.  "  llemembei 
my  oath,  and  cease  to  disturb  the  air  witl 
unavailing  lamentations." 

The  trampling  of  hoofs  below,  and  tin 
confused  sound  of  voices,  announced  that  all 
was  ready;  and  thus,  tor  a  second  time,  Graci 
Leslie  found  herself  in  the  power  of  the  onl] 
being  whom  she  had  ever  hated. 
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Chapter  xi 

UP   IN   ARMS. 

!he  whole  transaction  narrated  in  the  preced- 
ig  chapter  was  the  work  of  a  minute.  So 
ecretlyand  suddenly  was  it  accomplished,  that 
ot  a  single  dweller  in  the  vicinity  was  aware 
f  what  was  goinfr  forward. 

It  was  only  when  day  had  set  in,  and  the 
ifeless  bodies  of  the  old  couple  with  whom 
[race  Leslie  had  found  an  asylum,  were  found 
reltering  in  their  blood  upon  the  floor  of  their 
partment,  that  the  circumstance  became  fairly 
nown. 

The  whole  country,  for  mile3  around,  was 
p  in  arms,  and  ready  to  revenge  so  barbarous 
proceeding. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  act  which  Reuben 
eceived  was  from  an  anonymous  note,  written 
a  the  same  hand  as  that  which  had  been  sent 
5  him  a  few  day  previously,  and  reminding 
im  of  the  warning  which  he  had  treated  so 
fchtly.  _ 

"Arlington  and  your  faithful  Grace," it  ran 
D,  "have  blinded  your  eyes  until  they  can  be 
iinded  no  longer,  and,  aware  of  this  fact, 
hey  have  taken  steps  which  will,  at  least  for 
he  present,  place  them  beyond  your  power." 
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Reuben  was  singularly  agitated  at  the  per 
usual  of  these  mysterious  words.  Could  it  h 
possible  that  she  to  whom  he  had  so  frankli 
trusted,  and  whose  manner  always  appeared 
so  devoid  of  guUe,  could  have  been  playing 
all  this  while,  a  deceptive  part,  for  the'pur- 
pose  of  accomplishing  so  sinister  an  object! 
Nothing  but  the  jealous  doubts  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time,  tortured  him  with  regari 
to  Arlington,  could  induce  him  to  believe  it, 
Having  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
inquire  into  the  affair,  "ml,  if  "necessary,  to 
punish  the  perpetrators,  Reuben  selected 
small  party  of  horsemen,  most  of  them  we! 
acquainted  with  the  aountry,  and  immediate! 
departed  for  tin?  swee  of  the  outrage,  in- 
state of  mind  which  little  fitted  him  for  dub 
requiring  so  much  caution  and  despatch. 
_  The  appearance  of  every  thing  about  th 
little  dwelling  too  soon  convinced  him  of  th 
truth  of  all  that  he  had  heard. 

As  for  Arlington,  the  fact  of  his  having  dis- 
appeared with  Grace  was,  to  Reuben,  sufficient 
evidence  of  her  guilt. 

Having  made  numerous  inquiries  among  ti 
neighbours,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  set  o 
foot  a  search  winch  led  to  the  discovery  of  tl 
old  hut  on  the  moo?,  and  of  the  mangle 
bodies,  the  sight  of  which  had  occasioned  s 
much  horror  in  Osborne's  mind  on  a  receu 
interesting  occasion. 

But  beyomi  this  there  was  no  clue  left  i 
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tell  in  what  direction  the  outlaws  had  departed. 
Convinced  within  his  own  mind  that  Arling- 
ton had  planned  and  executed  the  whole  affair, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  those  lawless 
wretches  whose  deeds  were  already  the  terror 
of  the  entire  country,  Reuben  felt  that  pursuit 
would  be  useless,  and  having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  he  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to 
return. 

Once  more  among  his  comrades,  Reuben  en- 
deavoured to  free  himself  from  the  thoughts 
which  harassed  him  by  a  still  closer  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  camp;  but  all  he  could  do 
would  not  for  a  moment  divert  his  attention 
from  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  mind. 

Half  maddened  by  his  suspicions,  and 
determined  that  he  could  not  support  life  much 
longer  under  such  a  variety  of  conflicting 
emotions,  he  resolved  to  seek  out  Arlington, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  British  camp,  and 
demand  from  him  an  account  of  his  treacherous 
conduct. 

In  a  word,  forgetful  of  the  dangers  to  which 
guch  a  step  must  expose  him,  Reuben  Gayler 
became  a  deserter! 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  what  has  really 
become  of  Captain  Arlington  and  the  hapless 
Grace  Leslie. 

Perfectly  conscious  of  the  danger  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself,  Osborne,  with  a  sagacity 
for  which  no  one  would  have  given  him  credit, 
divided  his  party,  and  sent  them  off  in  different 
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directions,  thus  creating  a  variety  of  conflict- 
ing reports,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
Beuben  off  his  guard,  as  we  have  already 
seen. 

One  division  was  ordered  to  conduct  Arling. 
ton  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  nearest 
British  encampment,  while  Osborne,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  by  makinw  it 
appear  that  his  predecessor  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  American  scouting  party,  from 
whom  he  himself  had  narrowly  escaped,  con- 
veyed Grace  towards  the  wildest  and  least 
inhabited  district,  where  he  knew  that,  at 
least  for  the  present,  he  would  be  safe. 

The  party  to  whose  keeping  Captain  Arling- 
ton had  been  entrusted  fulfilled  their  duty  to 
the  letter.  They  conducted  him  to  the  neigh- 
fcourhood  of  the  British  camp,  and  there 
deserted  him. 

Weakened  by  his  recent  sufferings,  from  the 
results  of  which  he  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  re- 
covered, Arlington  wandered  at  random  about 
the  country,  sleeping  at  times  beneatji  the 
roofs  of  deserted  farm-houses— at  others  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  nature  must  sink  under  so 
many  privations. 

He  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  so  lamentable  a 
condition  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  when 
he  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  party  of  British 
troopers,  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  by 
them  was  recognized,  and  conducted  to  ^V 
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camp,  where  he  had  been  given  up  as  lost, 
and  his  name  so  reported  upon  the  books  of 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  entirely  recovered, 
and  once  more  ready  for  active  duty. 

Villains,  it  would  appear,  generally  managt* 
to  overreach  themselves  at  the  moment  when 
they  feel  surest  of  succes,"  2*nd  thus  it  proved 
with  Ralph  Osborne. 

Terrified  at  her  situation,  and  deprived  of 
all  energy  by  the  fresh  misfortune  which  had 
fallen  upon  her,  Grace  felt  that  her  mind  was 
losing  its  wanted  elasticity. 

Willing  to  give  her  a  brief  respite,  after  the 
troubles  which  she  had  been  compelled  to 
undergo,  Osborne  for  some  days  wisely  ref  rained 
from  annoying  her  with  his  presence. 

But,  while  he  was  passing  the  time  in  listless 
apathy,  a  plan  was  concocting  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  one  who,  with  a  fair  start,  might 
prove  a  formidable  enemy  to  Osborne. 

We  have  already  introduced  upon  the  scene 
of  action  a  character  under  the  soubriquet  of 
Black  Jack — so  called  from  the  jetty  colour  of 
an  enormous  beard,  which  almost  concealed 
ids  face  from  view. 

This  remarkable  individual  had  never  for- 
given Osborne  for  getting  the  better  of  him  on 
two  successive  occasions,  and  he  was  contriving 
how  he  should  rid  the  band  of  Osborne,  and 
return  to  take  possession  of  the  riches  left 
behind  them  at  the  hovel — in  case  they  should 
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be  still  there — when  an  incident  took  place 
which  assisted  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design. 

Osborne  one  afternoon  had  disguised  him- 
self as  a  farmer's  boy,  and  left  the  band,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
ascertaining  the  movements  of  their  enemies; 
but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  their  place  of  deposit  the  valuables  which 
he  had  secreted,  unbeknown  to  his  compan- 
ions; who  had  been  so  constantly  in  motion, 
that  they  had  no  leisure  to  look  after  their 
treasures. 

Black  Jack,  who  was  left  in  command  until 
Osborne's  return,  judged  this  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  the  accomplishment  of  his  project. 

He  therefore  cautiously  broached  it  to  his 
comrades,  and  finding  that  they  were  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  second  him,  proposed  that 
they  should  abandon  Grace  Leslie  to  her  fate, 
return  without  delay  to  the  hovel,  and,  securing 
what  remained  of  their  wealth,  to  remove  with 
it  to  some  remote  spot,  where  they  would  be 
less  liable  to  detection. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Grace  was  informed  by  Black  Jack  of  their 
intentions  and  advised  to  make  her 'way  totha 
nearest  inhabited  spot;  regretting  that  he 
eould  no  longer  favour  her  with  the  protection 
of  the  band. 

But  poor  Grace  listened  without  emotion  t» 
this  offer  of  release. 
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It  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  her; 
ind  she  had  not  long  been  abandoned  to  her- 
self, when  sense  deserted  her,  and  she  became 
a  manaic! 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Osborne 
when  he  found  how  he  had  been  served  by  his 
late  adherents  and  his  accomplices. 

Great  also  was  the  astonishment  of  Black 
Jack  and  his  associates,  when  they  found  that 
some  one  had  secured  the  prize  which  they 
were  bent  upon  possessing. 

Not  having  the  means  upon  which  to  subsist, 
these  wretches  were  forced  to  attempt  a  fresh 
series  of  depredations;  and  being  detected  in 
»ne  of  their  marauding  expeditions,  were  tried 
and  executed  for  their  crimes. 


CHAPTER    XII 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  days  of 
October,  andrevery  thing  bore  indications  of 
looter's  rapid  advent,  when  two  men  approached 
one  another  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood, 
through  which  was  a  path,  now  known  as  the 
Germantewn  road  to  Philadelphia. 
One  was  dressed  in  a  common  smock  frock 
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and  a  buff  hat,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  heavy 
handled  riding  whip,  whistling  to  himself,  by 
way  of  accompaniment,  as  he  journeyed. 

There  was  nothing  very  inviting  in  the 
appearance  of  this  worthy,  whose  hair  was 
as  red  as  that  article  was  ever  known  to  be, 
while  his  eyebrows  were  thick  and  bushy,  and 
black  as  the  night  itself. 

The  other  was  a  pale,  serious  looking  man, 
of  twenty-four  or  thereabouts,  and  was  habited 
in  a  black  velvet  coat,  knee  breeches  of  tiM 
same  material,  with  silver  buckles,  cocked  hat, 
peruke,andcontinuations — the  costume  usually 
adopted  by  travelling  schoolmasters  of  that 
period. 

He  had  a  stout  ash  cudgel  over  his  shoulder, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  small  bundle, 
containing  to  all  appearances,  the  poor  fellow's 
wardrobe. 

The  Germantown  road,  at  this  point,  con- 
tinues in  a  straight,  unbroken  line,  until,  ea- 
coun  tering  that  pretty  and  romantic  little  stream, 
the  Wissahickon,  it  turns  off  at  an  abrupt  angle 
and  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia. 

The  scene  was  dreary  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  the  foliage  being,  at  this  point, 
very  dense,  the  two  travellers  did  not  observe 
each  other,  until  they  had  lessened  the 
distance  between  them  to  a  yard  or  so,  when 
they  abruptly  paused,  and  each  produced  his 
instrument  of  defence,  not  knowing  but  the 
other  might  be  an  enemy. 
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'"  Stand  fast,  there,  and  answer  an  honest, 
straightforward  question!"  exclaimed  he  of 
the  smock  frock,  whirling  his  whip  about  his 
head  in  a  manner  which  proved  that,  in  his 
hand,  it  would  have  proved  no  nnformidable 
weapon.  "  Do  we  meet  as  friends  or  foes  ? — 
for  both  go  the  same  way,  it  seems,  and  two 
enemies  can  never  take  the  same  track  to- 
gether." 

"  The  same  reason  for  trust  exists  on  my 
part  also,"  replied  the  young  schoolmaster. 
"Nevertheless,  although  the  question  was 
somewhat  rudely  put,  I  will  be  frank  with  you, 
and  if  the  answer  displeases,  I  can  only  say 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  own  part,  and  ask  no 
odds  of  any  that  handles  a  cudgel.  I  am  a 
poor  schoolmaster,  journeying  on  foot  towards 
Philadelphia,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  can- 
not afford  to  ride.  My  name  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  any  one;  my  capital  you  see  in  this 
bundle,  which  contains  all  that  I  possess  in 
the  world,  but  which  I  would  not  relinquish 
without  a  struggle.  And,  now,  whom  may 
you  be?" 

"Oh!  I  am  jack  of  all  trades,  sir,"  was  the 
answer;  "sometimes  one  thing — sometimes 
another,  and  not  overburthened  with  learn 
ing,  I  can  assure  you.  In  times  of  peacft 
I  owned  a  mill,  and  made  meal  for  my  neigh- 
bours, to  gain  me  a  living.  In  these  warring 
times,  I  am  everything  by  turns;  yesterday 
I  was  a  spy  for  General  Washington,  a  few 
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days  before  I  assisted  him  to  thrash  his  foes 
on  the  Brandy  wine,  and  at  present  I  am  on 
the  look-out  for  a  deserter  named  Reuben 
Gayler,  (who)  but  hold — I  may  be  talking 
to  the  very  man  described  in  these  papers." 

And,  withdrawing  to  a  prudent  distance,  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other's  cudgel,  he 
perused  the  document  which  he  had  drawn 
from  his  pocket,  and  compared  the  person  of 
the  latter  with  the  written  descript'ion.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  schoolmaster's  countenance 
underwent  a  transitory  change,  and  became, 
almost  immediately,  as  stoical  as  before. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  miller,  after  his 
examination,  which  had  occupied  scarcely  a 
minute,  and  returning  the  document  to  his 
pocket.  "You  don't  at  all  resemble  the 
fellow  described  in  these  documents,  and 
you'll  forgive  me  that  T  suspected  you.  Here's 
my  hand;  and  if  you'll  take  it,  we  will 
journey  together,  and  I  will  share  my  little 
allowance  with  you,  as  though  we  had  been 
friends  for  ever.  If  you  regret  it,  we  will 
draw  cudgels  and  see  who  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal?  Is 
it  a  fair  one?" 

"  I  accept  it  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster;  "  and  the  more  gladly,  as  I  feel 
lonsomely  inclined,  and  have  need  of  company, 
We  will  journey  together,  since  you  say  so, 
and,  as  I  have  friends  in  Philadelphia,  you 
may  command  my  services  when  there,  and 
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whatever  assistance  I  can  render  shall  be  freely 
given." 

"Thanks,  friend  schoOimaster,  'br  you* 
offer,  which  I  may,  or  may  not  accept, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  it  is  nearly 
time  for  us  to  be  thinking  of  refreshaaaat;  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  should  be  a 
tavern  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  at 
least  some  place  of  shelter,  where  we  may  re- 
pose our  limbs,  and  partake  of  a  slight  repast 
together." 

"  I  see  yonder  the  walls  of  an  old  mill,"  said 
the  schoolmaster,  as  the  object  alluded  to 
came  in  view.  "  That,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
is  the  only  house  within  convenient  distance." 

"  Be  it  so,  if  the  inmates  are  not  unwilling, 
ire  will  sup  at  the  mill.  By  my  faith,  I  like 
these  adventures;  one  might  almost  persuade 
himself  that  he  Lived  in  the  days  of  romance, 
so  many  strange  occurrences  are  taking  place 
around  us." 

By  this  time  tne  two  had  reached  the  mill. 
It  was  an  old,  dilapidated  edifice,  even  then, 
to  which  access  was  gained  by  a  little  bridge, 
spanning  the  miniature  stream  that  supplied  it 
with  water.  It  was  built  of  Dutch  brick,  bat 
all  signs  of  prosperity  had  departed  from  itj 
the  wheel  was  silent,  and  several  of  the 
paddles  had  fallen  from  it.  The  shutter* 
also  were  dangling  from  their  hinges,  and 
everything  about  the  place  seemed  hasten- 
ing to  decay. 
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"Bather  a  c Wricks  prospect  this,"'  s.dd  the 
miller,  as  they  throw  open  the  door,  and 
walked  within.  '•  One  ;A  the  etmcts  of  the 
war,  I  suppose.  The  passage  of  the  red  coats 
ha?  scared  the  inmate?  awaylike  frightened  sheep 
and  they  have  left  the  place  at  our  disposal." 

"What  matters  it?''  rejoined  the  school- 
master; "we  can  enjoy  our  supper  all  the 
better  for  that  we  are  all  alone.'  T  rathei 
like  the  idea.  We  will  pass  the  nitmt  in  this 
place,  and  I.  drawing  privilege  from  tnj 
costume,  will  pass  for  Black  Knight,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  story,  while  you  shall  be  B  bin 
Hood,  and  this  old  mill  your  ruined  castle. ,; 

"The  thought  is  not  a  bud  one,''  responded 
the  miller;  be  it  so,  then.  But  what  shh! 
we  do  for  our  friar?" 

"  I  thought  not  of  that;  but  we  are  a  host  in 
ourselves,  and  shall  not  need  him.'  These 
words  had  scarce  escaped  the  schoolmaster, 
when  footsteps  were  heard  upon  the  bridge, 
and  the  new  center,  evidently  alarmed  at  the 
light  of  the  fire  just  kindled  by  the  miller. 
turned  and  fled  away  as  rapidly  as  hi.->  feet 
would  allow. 

"That  must  not  be;  he  will  spoil  all  our 
pleasure,"  exclaimed  Robin  Hood  in  i\  breath, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  in  close  pursuit 
of  the  intruder.  In  a  few  minute?.'  how- 
ever, he  returned,  flushed  by  his  recent  exer- 
cise, and  breathing  like  a  porpoise,  frmi  his 
exertions. 
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"  The  little  rascal  was  too  nimble  for  me," 
be  said  with  a  good  humoured  laugh.  "  It 
was  but  a  farmer's  boy.  however,  and  his  fright 
will  not  allow  him  to  return." 

They  now  set  about  the  preparation  of  their 
evening  meal;  it  was  already  dark,  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  miller  had  the  effect  of  setting 
the  brick-paved  kitchen  in  a  glow. 

Before  long  the  savoury  steam  of  a  piece  of 
feed  meat,  taken   from  the   millers   pouch, 
perfumed  the  place. 
These  preparations  oeing  finally  completed, 
oth  set  to  with  a  right   good   will,   to   de- 
patch  what  lay  before  them,  when  the  distant 
tamp  of  horses  caught  the  ear  of  the  miller, 
rho  seemed,  all  the  while,  to   be   anxiously 
raiting  for  something,  and  whose  countenance 
mdenvent  an  immediate  alteration. 
"  It  must  be  pretty  evident  to  us  both,''  he 
aid,  "  that  each  has  been  playing  a  part  for 
lie  last  hour  or  so.     In  despite  of  your  care- 
idly  concealed  peruke,  your  tri-coloured  hat, 
Bid  sable  vestments,  I   recognize  in  you  no 
ther  person  than  Reuben  Gayler,  the  Deserter!" 
"Discovered!"  cried  Eeuben,  with  a  look  of 
krro:\   "but  no — you   villain,   whoever   you 
lay  be,  .you  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
aping  the  reward  of  treachery.  *.■.  Let  this  for 
rer  silence  your  lips!"  and  before  the  ether 
mid  anticipate  him,  he  had  drawn  from  his 
aisteoat  a  pistol   and   dischivrged  it  in  the 
lecticn  of  his  betrayer. 
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The  latter  coolly  drew  another,  and  repliedj 
with  a  sarcastic  smile: 

"  That  was  well  meant,  and  had  it  come  a 
little  nearer,  might  have  done  me  injury.  As 
it  is,  it  has  merely  made  a  hole  in  my  hat, 
and  the  money  that  I  shall  receive  for  deliver 
ing  you  into  "the  hands  of  justice  will  enable 
me  to  purchase  a  new  one.  As  for  taking  your 
life,  that  would  deprive  my  revenge  of  half  its 
keenness;  for  know,  Reuben  Gayler,  that  yon 
stand  in  the  presence  of  your  mortal  enemy, 
Ralph   Osborne!" 

Reuben  started  back,  overcome  by  his  sen' 
Bations,  but  not  intimidated. 

At  this  moment  the  tramping  of  hoofs  were 
heard  upon  the  bridge;  but  Reuben  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  single  effort  to  avoid  the 
fate  which  seemed  in  reserve  for  him. 

He  rushed  fiercely  at  Osborne,  caught  him 
by  the  throat,  and  clashing  him  aside,  sprang 
through  the  window  at  a  bound,  and  made  fra 
the  little  bridge,  across  which  the  troopers  had 
just  passed.  Osborne  immediately  recovered 
himself,  and  darted  to  the  doorway,  where  thi 
soldiers  were  assembled,  crying. 

"Pursue!  pursue!"  and  foaming  at  th» 
mouth  with  rage.  t    i 

At  this  instant,  and  while  a  dozen  riflei 
were  levelled  at  the  fugitive,  a  wild-looking 
female,  of  almost  unearthly  loveliness,  witb 
garments  disarrayed,  and  her  untrammelled  M 
•treanaing  upon  the  wind,  flitted  like  a  shadoi 
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[ast  Osborne  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  lighted  brand,  plucked 
from  the  fire,  and  flew  toward  a  pile  of  stubble 
hat  stood  upon  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 

In  an  instant  all  was  in  flames;  the  rotten 
material  of  the  bridge  took  fire  almost 
flgtantaneor.sly,  aided  by  the  violence  of  the 
sind,  and  the  astonished  soldiers  were  glad  to 
:etire  before  the  advancing  heat 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  woodwork  was 
saten  through  and  fell,  with  many  a  hiss,  into 
he  stream ;  but  although  a  pursuit  was  ordered, 
Steuben  succeeded  that  night  in  eluding  his 
idversaries. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

IS   THE   SWAMP. 

!t  was  one  of  the  luckiest  circumstances  that 
tould  have  happened  to  Reuben  that  he  did 
ictlook  behind  him  as  he  fled. 

Had  he  see  a  Grace  Leslie  in  her  present 
ondition.  he  would  have  turned  back  at  all 
lazards,  and  thus  have  placed  laimself  within. 
he  power  of  his  enemies. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  was  conscious  only 
if  the   immediate  danger  which   threatened 
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jiim,  and  nothing,  save  the  thought  that  Grace 
was  present,  and  had  exercised  a  principal 
agency  in  his  escape,  could  have  induced  him 
to  retrace  his  steps. 

He  made  rapidly  for  the  Wisahickon.  into 
which,  without  hesitation,  he  plunged,  and 
gaining  the  woody  swamp  which  lay  on  the 
opposite  side,  hid  himself  in  its  tangled  laby- 
rinths, until  such  time  as  the  pursuit  should 
have  died  away. 

There  he  had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  ovet 
the  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  had 
rashly  taken. 

Wandering  for  days  about  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness, with  only  a  few  berries  to  sustain  himself, 
he  soon  became  so  emaciated  that  he  had  lost 
all  traces  of  his  former  self. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty  which 
he  felt  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Grace,  he  would 
have  delivered  himself  to  his  comrades-  reck- 
less as  to  what  might  be  his  destiny. 

But,  under  present  circumstances,  ne  had 
braced  his  mind  to  the  endurance  of  every 
privation  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the  one 
principal  object  that  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

We  "nust  pass  over  the  events  of  a  few 
weeks/  during  which  time  many  important 
open_~ions  were  performed,  which  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  American  arms,  and 
once  more  transfer  our  readers  to  New  York 

Poor  Grace!  after  all  her  sufferings  and 
privations,  she  had  once  more  found  a  homi 
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beneath  the  roof  of  the  kind  but    eccentrio 
Lady  Arlington. 

Chance  had  thrown  her  in  the  way  of  the 
British  army,  after  the  occurrence  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  she  had  been 
recognised  by  Captain  Arlington,  who,  struck 
with  commiseration  for  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  her,  immediately  obtained  a  furlough 
-the  campaign  having  just  drawn  to  a  close— 
and  hastened  with  his  charge  to  New  York, 
where  he  besought   his  mother  to  leave  no 
itone  unturned   that   might  restore  the  un- 
I fortunate  girl  to  reason. 

About  the  period  of  these  occurrences  there 
[imved  from  some  southern  port,  a  gentleman 
of  prepossessing  exterior,  who  was  reported  to 
kve  come  into  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth,  by  the  decease  of  a  near  relative  in 
England. 

!  He  immediately  rented  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  the  city,  and  had  it  furnished  in  a 
manner  that  put  to  the  blush  even  Lady 
Arlington's  elegant  mansion,  which  had,  until 
then,  borne  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
stylish  in  town. 

His  equipage  was  of  the  finest  description,  and 
several  negroes  attended  him  wherever  he  went. 
Such  was  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the 
iignity  of  his  address,  the  liberality  with 
finch  he  showered  his  favours  on  all  alike, 
kt  he  was  soon  an  established  guest  at  th» 
louses  of  the  most  aristocratic  citizens,  and> 
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for  a  while,    publh    attention   was    divided! 
almost  equally  between  him  and  the  war. 

Captain  Arlington,  however,  was  not  among 
the  number  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham's  admirers, 
for  such  was  the  title  by  which  this  individual 
was  best  known,  although  the  latter  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  mother's. 

He  had  witnessed  with  suprise  and  dislike 
the  introduction  of  Sir  Richard  to  the  family 
circle  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  the  aversion  that  every  act 
of  the  stranger  inspired  in  him. 

It  so  chanced  that  a  very  short  time  after 
his  introduction  to  the  elite  of  New  York,  Sit 
Bichard  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment,) 
which  was  attended  by  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  city. 

Lady  Arlington,  in  spite  of  her  son's  remon- 
strances, would  be  present,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  wishing  to  cast  discredit  upon  her 
to  whom  he  owed  his  being,  the  gallant  captain^ 
whose  heart  was  in  a  far  different  quarter,  was 
compelled  to  accompany  her. 

The  entertainment  was  all  that  could  haT« 
been  desired. 

All  that  could  please  the  eye,  the  sense,  was 
pressed  into  service  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
guests  vied  with  one  another  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  dresses,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  jewels,  while  the  host  was  even  mors 
affable  and  kind  than  was  his  wont. 

la   the    early   part   of   the  evening,   Sit 
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Richard  approached  Captain  Arlington,  who 
would  fain  have  avoided  him,  but  that  it  was 
not  practicable,  just  at  that  moment,  and 
requested  a  few  words  in  confidence. 

"Captain  Arlington,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand,  which  the  latter  reluctantly  took; 
"I  see  that  there  is  a  prejudice  existing 
against  me  in  your  mind,  and  I  will  do  you 
the  credit  to  say  that  you  have  not  endeavoured 
to  conceal  it ;  but,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  yon  th«t  I  should  fsel  hurt  by  such  treatment. 
I  am  unconscious  oi  iaving  done  anything 
to  merit  it,  andfas  your  evident  coolness  may 
operate  against  me  in  the  minds  of  others,  less 
fastidious  than  yourself,  but  whose  good 
opinion  is,  nevertheless,  still  dear  to  me,  I 
must  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
itate  your  reasons." 

"  Sir  Richard,"  replied  Arlington,  in  some 
confusion;  "You  have  taken  me  unawares, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer  your  question  satisfactorily.  Prejudices 
will  sometimes  arise  almost  without  our  own 
knowledge,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  over- 
look the  past,  and  consider  tha/"  we  are  here- 
after friends." 

Sir  Richard  took  the  Captain's  proffered 
hand,  which  he  shook  heartily,  and  a  singular 
smile,  it  might  more  appropriately  have  been 
called  a  sneer,  passed  over  his  countenance, 
which  might  have  aroused  a  fresh  suspicion  in 
Arlington's  mind,  had  he  observed  it. 
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It  passed  unnoticed,  however,  for  at  this 
instant  the  latter  was  approached  by  a 
messenger,  who  handed  him  a  note,  which  ran 
in  these  words.. 

"  At  ten  to-night  one  will  be  waiting  for  you 
in  the  rear  ward-room  of  the  George's  Inn,  in 
New  Street,  having  matter  of  import  to  com- 
municate. 

"  As  this  is  a  public  resort,  you  may  safely 
come  unattended;  and,  indeed,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  interview  should  be  strictly  private, 
as  the  lives  of  more  than  one  person  depend 
upon  the  issue.  A  friend  or  foe,  as  cir- 
cumstances MAT  PROVE  HIM." 

Struck  by  the  singularity  of  such  an  in- 
cident, Arlington  excused  himself  from  longer 
attendance,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  hastened 
to  the  place  designated  in  the  anonymous  note 
as  the  George's  Inn. 

Although  Arlington  was  no  coward,  he 
could  not  but  feel  slightly  agitated  on  entering 
the  apartment  appointed  for  the  interview,  for 
an  inward  something  told  him  that  the  business 
which  could  "  involve  the  life  of  more  than  one 
person,"  must  be  of  some  importance,  and  hi3 
heart  half  whispered  him  that  it  was,  somehow 
©r  other,  connected  with  Grace. 

A  tall  personage,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  was 
pacing  the  floor,  as  Arlington  made  his 
appearance. 

On  hearing  the  latter,  he  made  an  abrupt 
turn,  and    disclosed   the  pale   and    altered 
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lineaments  of  Reuben  Gayler.  Arlington 
started  back,  in  a  kind  of  horror,  astonished  at 
the  change.  "Good  God!  can  this  be  the 
same  Reuben  Gayler  from  whom  I  parted  upon 
the  river  Brandywine?" 

"Ay,  you  may  well'make  that  exclamation," 
was  the  reply;  "  see  what  a  change  a  wanton's 
conduct,  and  a  false  friend's  treachery  have 
wrought  in  me!  I  am  no  longer  Reuben  Gay- 
ler, for  he  could  never  so  debase  himself  as  I 
haTe  done!" 

And  Reuben  seated  himself,  and  allowed 
his  head  to  recline  upon  the  table,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

"  Your  words  are  all  a  mystery  to  me," 
replied  Arlington;  "  I  can  only  suppose  from 
your  manner  that  you  have  alluded  to  Miss 
Leslie  and  myself.  Yet,  you  cannot  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  facts." 

"  Did  not  Grace  Leslie  fly  her  home  at  yeur 
instigation  1 "  asked  Reuben,  coldly. 

"  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  we  were  torn 
thence  by  ruffians  at  the  dead  of  night;  and 
Miss  Leslie  has  been  ever  since  a  maniac  from 
the  circumstances." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Reuben  of  all 
that  had  transpired  since  their  last  meeting. 

"  But  all  is  not  yet  past  hope,"  continued 
Arlington.  "  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  bring 
yourself  and  Grace  together;  and  the  sudden 
joy  of  once  more  meeting  you  may  have  the 
effect  to  restore  her  weakened  intellect." 
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"I  would  gladly  see  her,"  said  Reuben; 
"  and  yet  I  am  so  far  beneath  her  now,  that 
she  would  only  spurn  me." 
"  What  mean  you,  Reuben  ? " 
"  How  shall  I  disclose,  even  to  you,  the  fear- 
ful truth.  Captain  Arlington,  I  fear  that  your 
friendship  for  me,  heretofore  so  well  proven, 
will  cease  when  you  learn  that  I  am  a— 
Deserter!" 

Arlington  was  somewhat  astonished  by 
the  information;  but  he  knew  that  there  must 
be  some  circumstance  which  might  mitigate 
though  it  could  not  excuse  so  degrading  an 
act. 

"  I  must  first  hear  your  story,"  said  Arling- 
ton, "for  I  know  that  you  must  have  had 
some  urgent  motive  for  the  step." 

"  I  know  not  how  I  shall  requite  such  kind- 
ness. In  a  moment  of  passion,  almost  crazed 
at  the  loss  of  one  in  whom  my  evary  wish  waa 
centered,  I  confess  that  I  was  mad  eneugh 
to  desert  my  post.  But  oh !  my  friend,  yon 
can  never  imagine  the  torments  I  have  since 
then  suffered.  Not  a  day — an  hour  that  has 
not  been  fraught  with  suffering.  Even  in  mj 
dreams,  I  imagined  that  I  saw  th*  finger  oi 
scorn  and  hatred  pointed  at  me." 

"  You  overdraw  the  picture;  trust  me,  all  ii 
not  so  ba^  as  you  would  believe.  Youi 
general  is  said  to  have  a  humane  heart,  anc 
when  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  your  desertioi 
shall  have  reached  his  ears,  he  will  make  ex 
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cuse  for  your  error,  and  restore  you  to  your 
former  honourable  standing.  But  come,  there 
is  no  time  to  spare,  and  the  quicker  you  see 
Miss  Leslie  the  better  for  both." 

Upon  this,  Reuben  pulled  his  cloak  about 
his  ears,  and  followed  the  Captain  from  the 
tavern. 

The  Governor's  mansion  was  but  a  few  rods 
distant,  and  they  were  only  a  minute  or  so  in 
gaining  it.  . 

While  Arlington  went  up  stairs  to  find  Grace, 
who  had  been  left  under  the  charge  of  a  gover- 
ness in  the  absence  of  the  family,  Reuben  was 
cautioned  to  await  his  coming  in  the  garden; 
and  in  a  frame  of  mind  far  from  being  envi- 
able, he  continued  pacing  the  gravelled  walks, 
until  the  footsteps  of  Arlington  met  his  ears, 
and  the  latter,  almost  immediately  afterward 
appeared,  leading  Grace,  as  lovely  as  ever,  by 
the  hand. 

A  settled  melancholy  was  on  her  face,  and 
in  the  glistening  moonbeams,  which  shone  full 
upon  the  spot  where  they  stood,  she  more  re- 
sembled a  statue  than  a  being  of  human  mould. 
For  some  moments  she  remained  gazing 
earnestly  upon  Eeuben,  although  not  a  word 
had  thus  far  been  uttered. 

But  gradually  a  chord  was  touched— memory, 
that  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  returned  to 
lighten  up  the  clouded  brain;  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  at  last,  and  threw  herself,  weep- 
ing, upon  Reubeu's  breast. 
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Reason  had  resumed  its  seat;  and  for  thi; 
moment  both  were  happy;  all  but  Arlington-^ 
who  turned  away  to  hide  an  emotion  that  bt 
could  not  but  feel. 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  interview  between 
the  lovers.  In  the  happiness  of  the  moment, 
Reuben  forgot  his  troubles;  and  he  was  only 
reminded  of  them  when  the  sound  of  a  clock 
came  upon  the  drowsy  air,  chiming  the  hour  ot 
twelve. 

As  the  last  strode  vibrated  upon  the  ear,  a 
small  boat,  containing  several  figures,  grated 
against  the  beach  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
garden. 

Bidding  a  hasty  adieu  for  the  present, 
Reuben  parted  from  Grace  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and,  waiting  until  he  had  seen  them  both 
enter  the  house,  he  turned  for  the  purpose  of 
departing,  when  he  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  several  rough-looking 
mm  who,  without  stopping  for  parley,  laid 
vrolent  hands  upon  him,  and  hurried  him 
towards  the  shore. 

Resistance,  he  saw,  would  be  useless,  and  he 
therefore  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  what 
h«  could  not  avoid. 

As  the  last  boat  receded  rapidly  from  the 

beach,  a  solitary  figure,  whiuh   strongly  re- 

sembled  that  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  was 

seen  peering  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees 

which  lined  the  shore! 

******* 
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Our  narrative  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Keuben 
Gayler  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
[American  camp,  charged  with  being  a  d-eserfer, 
?t  a  time  when  his  country  was  most  in  need 
of  his  services. 

The  offence  was  a  flagrant  one,  and  it  seemed 
ts  though  it  must  go  hard  with  him. 

The  circumstances,  however,  were  laid 
before  Washington  by  Grace  herself,  who  had 
contrived,  with  a  woman's  ingenuity,  to  obtain 
jn  interview,  and,  her  tears  prevailing,  after  a 
delay  of  several  days,  Reuben,  upon  promise 
«f  good  behaviour,  was  discharged  from 
custody,  and  restored  to  his  commission. 

The  battle  of  Yorktown  occurred  shortly 
ifterwards,  and  by  his  bravery  on  that 
Jccasion,  Eeuben  fully  recovered  the  good 
(pinion  which  he  had  temporarily  lost. 

Peace  being  declared,  the  young  soldier 
hastened  to  New  York,  where  he  was  shortly 
ifterwards  united  to  the  object  of  his 
choice. 

Our  story  has  now  one  person  only  to  deal 
with. 

For  some  months,  Sir  Richard  Gresham 
pursued  his  splendid  career  without  interrup- 
tion, but  an  accidental  encounter  with  Eeuben 
Gayler  occurred,  who  immediately  recognised  in 
him  his  old  enemy,  Ealph  Osborne. 

And  after  removing  the  veil  which  had 
enshrouded    his    history,  the  facts   of  Miss 
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Leslie's  case  having  been  made  known,  a 
warrant  was  forthwith  issued  for  his  arrest 
But  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  New 
YoTk. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GUILT      PUNISHED. 

All  was  hushed  and  still  in  a  lonely  tavern, 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  retired  to 
rest,  an  aged  negress  who  waited  during  the 
day  had  disappeared  within  her  cell,  and  the 
host  sat  alone  at  a  table,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, but  uttering  not  one  word. 

It  was*  late — the  wind  was  hushed  and  low 
— a  strange  unnatural  stillness  pervaded  all 
mature;  and  there  sat  the  landlord,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  a  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and 
he  only  moved  to  reach  the  liquor,  or  fill  his 
pipe,  which  he  ever  kept  puffing  at  with  aU 
the  phlegm  of  a  Dutchman  or  a  pasha. 

The  drink  made  him  merry  at  times,  with  a 
hollow,  horrid  merriment,  in  which  shrieks 
were  heard  for  laughter,  and  noise  was  the 
sign  of  geniality;  but  he  was  serious,  sad,  and 
heavy  over  his  drink  to-night,  and  the  mor* 
he  mixed  and  the  more  he  swallowed  the 
duller  he  became,  and  the  more  did  the 
weight  of  sadness  and  gloom  bear  him  down. 
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"'Tis  plaguey  cold' to-night— ha!  ha!"  he 
laid,  as  he  shivered  in  the  pale  moonlight; 
"and  the  whisky's  mighty  weak,"  he 
added,  as  he  dashed  raw  spirits  into  his  glass. 

"  What  has  come  oyer  me  ?  Am  I  getting 
weak,  old,  foolish,  eh  ?  Drink,  drink,  drink, 
old  boy!  it's  the  drink  warms  the  heart — ha! 
ha!  ha!  Let  us  be  jolly — I  would  somebody 
would  come;  I  feel  lonely — no,  I  don't;  there's 
my  bottle,  ha!  ha!  ha!  that's  the  friend;  he 
never  deserts  you — as  long  as  you  pay.  Don't 
forget  you're  a  landlord  now,  old  boy — ha!  ha! 
ha!  Make  'em  pay,  no  trust— Well,  the  stuff 
does  seem  weak  to-night,  awful  weak !  What 
a  time  the  girl  is;  the  moon's  been  up  ever  so 
long.  It's  my  private  opinion  it's  to-morrow. 
Well!  if  the  bottle  ain't  empty!  Let's  haw 
another,  old  fellow — plenty  more  where  that 
came  from;  let  us  be  jolly.     Hurrah! " 

The  man  rose  tottering — he  had  drunk  one 
whole  bottle  and  walked  across  the  room  for 
another.  There  was  no  friendly  hand  to  keep 
the  poisoned  draught  from  his  lips;  he  was 
master  in  his  house — oh,  yes!  nobody  would 
have  doubted  that  who  had  seen  him  go  half- 
stumbling,  with  hot  free  and  winking  eyes,  to 
the  little  corner  bar.  He  was  lord  and  master, 
uncontrolled  chief  of  the  family — allowed  no 
questions  to  be  asked,  permitted  no  remarks 
on  his  conduct,  and  walked  erect,  in  theory, 
proud  of  his  majesty. 

After  considerable    coquetting    with    the 
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counter  and  the  bottle — after  the  same  fashion 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  individual  who  found 
his  key-hole  stolen  one  night,  Bill  Savage 
regained  his  seat,  sat  himself  cosily  in  his  arm- 
chair, held  up  his  hand,  and  turned  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  towards  his  glass.  He  then  took 
up  the  bumper,  and  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  contents  of  his  glass  of  a 
very  watery  nature,  which  was  the  less  extra- 
ordinary, as,  in  his  present  sagacious  mood, 
the  jolly  landlord  had  omitted  to  draw  the  cork. 

•"Well,  I  never— did,"  muttered  Bill. 
"  Whisky  —  I  say  whisky  —  mind  you, 
whisky  grows — I  believe  that  it — grows 
weaker — every — day.  The  worst  of  it  is,  old 
boy,  water  don't  grow  any  stranger.  I  should 
say  the  world's  coming  to  an  end! " 

After  this  speech,  which  was  directed  at  the 
bottle,  Bill  remained  musing  for  some  time, 
his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  whisky,  the 
vapidity  of  which  he  so  much  lamented. 

How  long  he  remained  so  he  could  not  tell. 
He  had  been  known,  after  a  nap  of  six 
hours'  duration,  to  declare  he  had  only  shut 
his  eyes. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  ready 
to  aver  that  he  did  not  do  even  that. 

There  he  sat,  looking  hard  at  the  table, 
trying  all  the  tirne^he  declared,  to  explain  to 
himself  how  it  came  about  that  the  whisky 
was  so  weak,  when  he  suddenly  saw  the  bottle 
move,  as  by  human  agency,  and  fill  to  over- 
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flowing,  with  raw  spirit,   the  glass  which  he 
had  emptied. 

"  Hollo! "  he  exclaimed,  "  who  is  that  1  " 

A  chuckling  laugh  was  the  only  reply 
vouchsafed  to  him. 

Bill  Savage  looked  across  the  table,  and  in 
a  chair,  sitting  in  an  easy  posture,  was  a 
man.     He  was  an  odd  kind  of  man,  too. 

He  wore  a  red,  pointed  cap,  a  red  cloak, 
and  had  a  pointed  chin,  and  a  pale  face,  and 
eyes  like  glow-worms  in  a  gun-barrel,  and  saw- 
like teeth. 

"  Now,  then,  old  fellow,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  a  husky,  hot  voice,  "  drink! " 

"  I've  got  no  glass,"  replied  Bill  mechani-> 
cally. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  a  glass,  eh  1 " 
chuckled  the  man,  knocking  off  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  swallowing  the  contents  at  a 
draught. 

"Eh!  you  forget  me,"  said  Bill,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  the  sot. 

"  Plenty  more  where  that  came  from,"  con- 
tinued the  other. 

"  Who  is  to  pay  ? "  asked  Savage,  with  a 
glimmering  of  the  landlord  still  about  him. 

"  Never  mind  paying,  let's  be  social.  Now, 
then,  Dinah,  another  bottle,"  said  the  stranger 
to  the  old  negr°<5s,  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

"  All  right,"  repeated  the  other  with  a 
drunken  laugh,  "it's  all  right!     Who  talks 
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about  paying  ? — it's  prime,"  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  with  infinite  relish. 

"  You  taste  it  now,"  said  the  new  comer 
with  a  knowing  wink. 

"Ye — es,"  gasped  Bill,  with  tears  in  hi 
eyes,  "  it's  rather  hot,  it  burns  me,  I'm  01 
fire!" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  quite  a  mistake,  warms  tin 
heart,  my  boy,"  repeated  the  other. 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  strong,"  insisted  Bill 
*'  but  I'll  take  another;  I'm  awful  thirsty." 

The  other  laughed  heartily,  and  poured  hin 
out  a  second  tumbler,  which  did  not  seen 
quite  so  strong;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  delicious 

"It's  prime,"  roared  Savagp  Prime!  rich 
glorious!  I  say,  old  boy,  sing  us  a  song." 

"  Don't  know  any,"  replied  the  other,  in  . 
tone  which  seemed  to  prove  that  if  he  did,  i 
was  not  desirable  he  should  recollect  one  jus 
then,  the  harmony  of  a  man  after  his  potation 
not  being  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

"  Well,  then,  make  a  noise;  anything  to  b 
sociable,  eh!" 

The  man  laughed  again,  and  hammered  oj 
the  table  with  his  glass. 

"By  the  way,"  suddenly  said  Bill  Savage 
putting  his  left  fore-finger  to  the  same  side  o 
his  nose,  "  who  are  you?" 

The  man  laughed  still  more  heartily.  Bil 
Savage  began  to  get  into  a  passion.  He  spok 
n»w  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  rage. 

"If  you  don't  answer,  I'll  know  why.'' 
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A  strange  noise  startled  him;  he  looked 
again.  There  was  nobody  in  the  chair,  the 
tallow  candle  flickered  on  the  table,  the 
whisky  bottle  stood  before  him  uncorked,  and 
somebody  was  knocking  stoutly  at  the  door. 

'•'Coming!  coming!"  he  said,  peering  round 
the  room,  a  little  more  sober  than  three  hours 
before.  "  Can  it  have  been  a  dream?  was  it? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  it  was  the  demon  of  the  drink. 
He  often  comes  now,  that's  what  makes  the 
trhisky  so  weak.  I've  dreamed  a  good  deal 
of  him  lately.     Coming,  coming!" 

"  Orl  rite,*-  said  a  husky  voice  without, "  but 
the  kerveker  yer  comes  the  better." 

"  That  voice,"  muttered  Bill  Savage,  laying 
down  the  candle  again,  and  standing  erect  with 
terror  and  alarm,  "  that  voice !  Am  I  dream- 
ing still?" 

"Now  then!"  cried  the  other,  with  the 
richest  twang. 

"  Open,"  repeated  an  earnest,  solemn  voice, 
,cwe  are  travellers,  weary  and  hungry,  and 
seek  rest." 

**t  guess  it  is  rather  late,  strangers,'* 
replied  Bill  Savage,  assuming  the  strongest 
Connecticut  nassality  he  could,  as  he  un- 
bolted the  door. 

"It  is  late,"  said  the  traveller,  entering; 
"we  lost  our  way  in  the  woods,  and  your 
light  led  us  here." 

"  Glad  to  give  you  a  shake-down,"  replied 
Bill,  surveying  the  strange-looking  serving- 
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rtti  with  considerable  uneasiness  and  doubt. 
"  I  reckon  you  mean  eatin'!" 

"  Bather,"  said  the  man,  putting  down  his 
saddle-bags,  and  then  falling  on  a  bench;  "  I'm 
wound  up,  please,  sir,  excuse  me,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Rest,  eat  sleep,"  replied  the  other,  gravely; 
"  we  start  early." 

"No,  ve  vont;  that's  him,"  said  the  man  in 
the  rear,  as  Bill  Sarage  disappeared  in  search 
of  the  negress. 

K  Are  you  sure?''  replied  the  other,  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

"  If  tv  arri>t  him,  eh,"  he  added,  rolling  on 
his  bench  as  the  other  returned,  "  ain't  I  tired, 
no,  I  ain't,  not  at  alL  If  you  please,  master 
landlord,  you  ain't  got  a  bit  of  a  bossier  about, 
have  ye?  coss  there's  two  tidy  bits  of  dorse- 
flesh  down  them  blessed  steps!" 

"Well,  I  reckon  I'm  hoss  and  hossler  too,'* 
said  Bill,  at  random;  "  so  I'll  put  the  hoofed 
critturs  right." 

With  these  words  he  went  outside  the  door 
and  left  the  two  alone. 

"  Ah,"  said  one,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
other's  arm,  "  are  you  sure  of  what  you  say?" 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  I  know'd  his  voice,"  said  he, 
positively;  "it's  a  little  bit  thicker  like,  but 
it's  him,  as  sure  as  I'm  here.  Mum!  Here 
comes  one  of  them  blacking-pots." 

The  stranger  fell  into  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Savage,  as  he  called  himself — had  slept 
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so  many  hours,  and  began  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  his 
purpose. 

Here  we  may  as  well  let  the  reader  fully 
into  a  secret,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  partially 
guessed.  The  two  visitors  into  the  gloomy 
domicile  of  Bill  Savage  were  no  other  than 
our  friend  Reuben  Gayler,  and  a  queer  genius 
known  as  Seth  Slow. 

About  the  time  that  Osborne  joined  the 
band  of  marauders,  Seth,  then  a  mere  stripling 
and  a  poor  orphan — of  loose  morals,  but  not 
bad-hearted— belonged  to  the  troop  of  ruffians. 
As  he  was  not  considered  very  bright,  he  never 
was  entrusted  with  any  important  criminal 
iction — but  was  used  as  a  sort  of  messen- 
ger. 

When  he  fully  became  aware  of  the  black- 
ness of  their  deeds,  he  left  them  and  joined 
the  army.  Afterwards  he  became  a  servant  to 
Eeuben  Gayler. 

The  young  patriot,  though  happy  in  the 
affections  of  his  dear  wife,  never  gave  up  the 
idea  of  capturing  and  bringing  Osborne  to 
justice. 

A  traveller  in  the  wilderness  had  told  him 
that  he  had  met  with  a  man  that,  spite  of  the 
.ear  and  tear  of  years  of  dissipation,  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  no  other  than  Osborne. 

Guided  by  the  traveller's  directions,  frayler 
ind  Seth  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  as  already 
narrated. 
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After^  the  innkeeper  had  left  the  rooms  he 
Boliloquised  thus: 

"  Oh!  'tis  a  weary,  weary  life.  But  up,  I 
must  awake,  and  be  a  man.     They  wait." 

And  ceasing  his  disjointed  talk,  which  had 
continued  while  he  descended  the  steps,  taking 
the  horses  to  the  sheds,  and  giving  them  food, 
he  once  more  turned  toward  the  house, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  wisest  plan  of 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  past 
crimes. 

He  rejected  the  only  truly  wise  one — telling 
the  truth;  at  all  events  until  he  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  Time, 
impunity,  and  drink,  had  hardened  and  dead- 
ened his  heart. 

He  found  the  two  men  eating  and  drinking 
like  men  who  had  travelled  far,  and  he  merely 
pointed  out  what  was  plentiful  in  the  place, 
and  then  retired  into  a  corner  where  he  sat 
down,  and  closing  his  eyes,  appeared  to  dose, 
while  the  travellers  were  finishing  their  sapper. 

The  old  negress  all  the  while  bustled  about, 
growling  between  her  teeth  at  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  roused  up  to  wait  upon  the  new 
comers. 

About  twenty  minutes  later,  the  travellers 
intimated  that  they  had  finished  their  meal, 
and  asked  where  they  could  sleep. 

"  Well,  I  calc'late  I  kin  find  a  bed  or  two," 
said  Bill  Savage,  rising;  "  the  Possum's  Hole 
is  gin'rally  considered  first  chop." 
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"  Show  me   a  bed-room,  then,"  replied  one 
of  the  men,  as  carelessly  as  he  could. 
,   "  This  way,"  continued  Bill,  rising  sleepily 
and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  Orl  rite,"  said  Seth,  who  really  was  very 
tired  and  inclined  for  rest. 

"I  gufcss  you'll  want  a  room  tu?"  asked 
the  landlord  in  an  off-hand  way. 

"  I'm  not  partikler,  never  was;  so  as  I  sleep," 
and  Seth,  who  had  spared  neither  beer  or 
whisky,  prepared  to  follow. 

Savage  took  up  two  tallow  candles  and  led 
the  way.  He  ascended  the  steps,  turning  to 
the  right,  he  pushed  open  a  door  facing  the 
stairs,  which  revealed  a  passage  of  some  length, 
out  of  which  several  other  passages  branched. 

"Why,  this  is  a  large  place  of  yours," 
laid  Reuben,  secretly  much  surprised;  "yoa 
oan  sleep  a  regiment." 

"  We  gin'rally  do  sleep  a  few,"  replied  Bill, 
in  a  humble  and  obsequious  tone.  "  This  is 
a  good  room.  There  ain't  no  curtains,  but 
that  air  a  bed  is  comfortable,  stranger." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Reuben,  a3  he  entered 
the  room. 

It  was  a  small,  square  place,  without  any 
window,  receiving  air  and  light  in  the  day 
from  a  kind  of  fissure  in  the  roof. 

On  all  sides  the  walls  were  of  logs,  with 
mud  to  fill  up  the  insterstices,  but  a  glance  at 
the  roof  showed  at  once  that  it  was  a  com- 
partment in  a  cavern. 
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The  "bed  was  a  kind  of  shelf  raised  on  logs 
mth  straw  and  horse-cloths.  On  these  Gaylei 
cast  himself,  and  wearied,  exhausted  as  hi 
■was,  after  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success  oi 
his  mission,  fell  fast  asleep. 

Seth  followed  Bill  a  little  further  down  thi 
passage  until  he  came  to  a  door  leading  into  s 
similar  place,  which  he  entered  without  a  sigi 
of  suspicion  or  doubt,  took  ids  candle,  wished 
the  other  good  night,  yawned,  and  threw  him. 
self  on  the  bed. 

The  instant,  however,  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him,  he,  without  the  slightest  noise, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  listened. 

He  distinctly  heard  a  heavy  bar  lowered,  a 
bar  Which  he  had  remarked  as  he  entered,  and 
which  entirely  prevented  all  exit. 

"  Nabbed,  by  gum,"  said  Seth,  in  a  low 
tone.  "I  thought  as  how  he  know'd  me.  Ah, 
Mister  Osborne,  you're  very  deep,  you  are; 
but  here's  one  as  is  deeper." 

He  listened  again,  and  distinctly  heard  the 
retreating  footsteps  of  Savage,  and  then  the 
dosing  of  the  bar  against  his  master's  door. 

Seth  grinned  and  got  tip.  He  examined 
the  door.  It  was  a  great,  heavy  door  of  planb 
and  bars,  hung  on  huge  old  hinges,  fastened 
y§ry  strongly,  while  a  couple  of  big  wooden 
Irons  promised  privacy  and  retirement  to  thi 
traveller  if  he  chose  to  take  it. 

Seth  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  threil 
a  chance  away. 
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He  made  sure  of  the  bolts,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  several  articles  from  his  volumi- 
nous pockets,  and  from  the  saddle-bags,  wlfbk 
he  had  taken  care  to  convey  to  his  room. 

First  there  came  a  pair  of  pistols  of  rather 
startling  size,  a  lantern,  a  whole  parcel  of  tools, 
j small  saw,  a  chisel,  hammer,  and  a  number 
of  skeleton  keys,  not  omitting  a  small  crow- 
bar, which  honest  Seth  wore  under  his  coat. 

When  Gayler  objected  to  these  questionable 
articles,  the  fellow  had  urged  such  a  hosfc  of 
arguments  in  their  favour,  firm  his  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  Osborne,  that  he  yielded, 
and  allowed  the  other  to  act  according  to  his 
own  experience. 

"!STow,  then,  for  a  quiet  nap,"  said  Seth  to 
himself.  It's  all  rite — let  him  go  to  sleep — 
and  then,  my!  won't  I  startle  his  two  eyes." 

Having  thus  arranged  his  plans,  Seth  retired 
to  his  virtuous  couch,  fully  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  was  a  hero,  and  certainly 
tith  an  easier  conscience  than  ever  he  had 
fBJoyed  on  any  previous  occasion  when  he  had 
brought  forth  his  somewhat  suspicion  profes- 
aonai  implements. 

_  Seth  was  far  too  old  a  warrior  to  oversleep 
himself  on  such  an  occasion. 

He  subsequently  declared  that  he  did  net 

itay  more  than  two  hours  in  his  bed,  and  yet 

pat  when  he  jumped  up  there  was  a  flickering 

Bight  from  some  place  on  the 'roof. 

He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  light  his  oil- 
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lamp  in  the  lantern,  so  that  he  now  again  lit 
the  candle,  and  proceeded  to  business. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  door,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  saw  a  square > 
hole,  large  enough  to  put  his  hand  through, 
was  the  best  plau  of  operation;  and  being  a 
man  of  few  words  and  ready  wit,  he  Lv  once 
began  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

A  sharp  chisel  soon  enabled  him  to  make  a 
hole,  through  which  his  long  thin  saw  could 
penetrate;  and  then,  having  well  greased  that 
useful  instrument,  he  began  to  work  steadily, 
and  yet  with  extreme  caution. 

Every  minute  or  so  he  listened  attentively, 
and  finding  that  no  alarm  was  given,  proceeded 
with  his  task. 

One  side  of  the  plank  which  was  crossways 
from  side  to  side  of  the  door,  had  been  com- 
pletely sewn  through,  and  the  second  was  just 
about  to  give  way  and  allow  the  wood  tc  fall 
in,  when  Seth  Slow  distinctly  heard  a  noise. 

He  speedily  withdrew  the  saw,  blew  out  the 
candle,  closed  the  dark-lantern,  and  put  his 
ear  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  at  work. 

It  was  a  sound  of  heavy  but  cautious  steps 
which  ?aroe  down  the  passage,  and  soon 
reachii,^  his  own  door,  halted. 

Then  the  bar-'jyas  cautiously  removed, 
fortunately,  it  appeared,  without  any  sawdust 
being  noticed,  and  the  door  pushed. 

The  bolts  held  firm. 

"  He's  bolted  it,"  muttered  Savage,  between 
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his  set  teeth,  while  Seta  clutched  a  pistol  as 
he  felt  the  bar  replaced. 

"At  yer  old  work,  Mister  Osborne,"  said 
Slow,  shaking  his  head. 

He  listened  again.  The  landlord  was  going 
away,  but  quite  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  by  which  he  came.  Slow  waited  a 
moment,  then  wrenched  off  the  piece  of  wood, 
put  his  hand  through,  raised  the  bar,  slid  the 
bolts,  and  with  his  two  pistols  in  his  belt,  his 
lantern  in  one  hand,  and  the  crowbar  slung  on 
his  right  wrist,  he  darted  out  into  the  passage 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Bill  Savage 
disappearing  up  a  flight  of  steps  about  thirty 
feet  a-head. 

Seth,  determined  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
d  the  place,  followed  without  hesitation. 
|  He  had  lost  sight  of  the  ruffian  proprietor  of 
the   Possum's    Hole,   who    seemed    to    have 
unproved  the  natural  advantages  of  the  locality 
pa  degree  that  would  have  been  surprising 
lad  not  his  long    residence    there    in    part 
Kplained  it. 
But  of  this  Seth  die!  rot  think.    All  he 
ared  for  was  to  ih;I  ou;  what  Osborne  was 
sally  about. 

He  trod  cautions',,  atrog  the  passage,  until 
tecame  to  a  Sight  of  et^os,  or  rather  a  ladder 
$  wood,  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
irhich  apparently  led  to  another  fissure  aboui: 
m  feet  above. "  Sell;  began  to  ascend  the 
peaking  stair1'    with    extreme    caution,  and 
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found  himself  in  a  few  moments  at  the  mouth 
of  a  kind  of  cavern,  through  which  there  was 
a  strong  draught. 

Seth  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  pushed 
on,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  a  glimmering 
light  a  little  a-head. 

He  trod  now  with  all  the  cat-like  caution  of 
a  house-breaker,  and  in  a  moment  more  found 
himself  by  the  open  door  of  a  room,  once  a 
part  of  the  cave,  but  divided  off  by  a  strong 
partition. 

Beside  this  door  was  a  ladder  which  led 
perpendicularly  up  to  the  side  of  the  rock. 

All  this  Seth  took  in  at  a  glance,  but  he 
quickly  turned  to  the  door  itself,  and  started 
to  find  himself  close  to  Bill  Savage. 

His  back  was  turned  towards  him,  and  he 
stepped  towards  the  floor  over  a  hole.  , 

Then  Seth  saw  him  draw  a  small  bag  from] 
his  pocket,  which,  from  the  sound,  he  knew  to 
be  money,  and  throw  it  down  upon  other! 
money,  after  which  he  dropped  a  stone  over 
the  hole  and  began  to  rise.  ' 

Seth  gave  him  no  time  to  catch  him,  hd 
turned  back,  and  reached  his  room  as  rapid™ 
as  possible,  quite  satisfied  with  the  discover] 
he  had  made. 

He  slept  soundly  until  next  morning 
without  further  disturbance,  and  rose  late. 

He  was  about  to  leave  his  room  and  set  hii 
master  free,  when  he  heard  voices,  and  crenl 
out  cautiously  to  listen. 
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He  distinctly  saw  tne  person  of  a  sentry 
with  hia  back  turned  to  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  his  master  was  confined.  He  also 
distinctly  caught  the  sound  of  many  men  talk- 
ing. It  was  quite  evident  that  Savage  had 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  in. 
the  night. 

Seth  quietly  gathered  up  his  tools,  slipped 
out  of  hi3  door,  shut  it  behind  him,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  began  following  the 
path  which  the  master  of  the  house  had 
taken.  As  he  expected,  at  the  top  of  a  ladder 
there  was  an  opening.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
thicket.   Seth  did  not  stop  to  examine  the  view. 

He  saw  a  track  before  him,  leading  eastward, 
and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  his 
liberty  to  place  as  long  a  distance  between 
himself  and  Savage  as  possible,  quite  satisfied 
that  he  -fl  -s  thus  best  serving  the  interest  of 
his  master. 

To  have  attempted  to  rescue  him  under  the 
circumstances,  would  have  been  to  have  run 
too  great  a  risk. 

When  Bill  Savage  found  in  the  morning  that 
Seth  had  made  usa  of  his  old  schooling  to 
«cape  from  the  Possum's  Hole,  his  rage  and 
fary  knew  no  bounds.  At  early  dawn  a  party 
cf  Indians  and  white  men  had  arrived  at  the 
place  on  a  secret  expedition,  in  which  Savage 
was  concerned,  and  for  which  the  use  of  his 
[house  was  required. 

This  had  made  him,  for  a  short  time,  neglect 
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attending  to  his  own  pnrate  affairs,  especially 
as  the  arrival  of  this  band  to  a  certain  extent 
served  his  purpose.  It  was  some  consolation 
to  know  that  Gayler  was  safe. 

He  little  feared  the  law,  which  could 
scarcely  reach  the  outlaw  in  his  den,  while  it 
would  have  been  equally  hopeless  to  have  con- 
tended against  two  men  like  Gayler  and  Seth, 
had  they  remained  free  in  their  movements  on 
his  premises. 

What  dark  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  what  gloomy  ideas,  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  former  crimes,  came  to  him  in  the 
morning,  it  would  be  hard  to  say._  In  detain- 
ing Reuben,  he  had  no  fixed  object,  in  view; 
he°knew  not  how  he  was  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Like  many  other  criminals,  he  kept  him  a 
nrisoner  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
The  rage  of  Reuben  was  great  when  he 
found  that  he  was  trapped,  caught  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  snare.  He  raged  and  fumed,  and, 
we  fear,  swore,  so  terrible  was  the  reaction 
from  the  previous  night's  hope. 

He  called  to  Seth,  to  Osborne,  promised  and 
threatened;  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  sank  down  exhausted,  and  sopn  be- 
coming calmer,  kneeled  and  besought  assistance 
in  his  new,  unexpected,  and  sore  trial. 

He  received  food  and  water,  but  not  one  of 
the  men  would  answer  any  questions  relative 
to  his  fate.  He  heard  at  last  that  Seth  had 
escaped,  and  this  came  at  once  like  a  ray  ol 
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hope.    And   he  listened,   and   listened,   and 
listened,  but  all  in  vain. 

Toward  evening,  Possum's  Hole  was  again 
silent.  It  was  tenanted  only  by  Savage,  his 
wife,  the  negress,  and  two  renegade  white  men. 

Meanwhile  Bill  Savage — we  will  call  him  by 
the  naqy!  he  went  in  that  house — had  gone 
back  to  the  common  room,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  party  which  had  just 
arrived,  all  clamorous  for  drink  and  food. 

This  occupied  him  for  some  time,  and 
drowned  his  thoughts,  which  were  not  of  a  very 
pleasant  character. 

However  we  may  be  hardened  in  crime,  the 
prospect  of  a  new  one  will  always  painfully 
affect  even  the  most  callous. 

Presently  the  motely  group  of  ruffians  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  house  in  search  of 
rest,  some  outside  even  behind  the  wood^pile, 
each  where  his  fancy  took  him. 

Bill  and  his  wife  were  again  alone.  He 
looked  at  her  sternly,  and  with  some  degree  of 
hesitation,  as  if  undecided  what  he  should  do 
with  her.    At  last,  however,  he  spoke. 

"  Martha,"  he  said,  "  be  ready  by  dark. 
Most  likely  we  shall  leave  this  place  for  ever." 

"Eh!  vat!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
Dutch  woman. 

"  Pack  up  as  little  a3  possible.  We  shall 
have  only  two  horses,  &nd  I  shall  have  my 
load!     Hush!"  '  " 

*  *  *  *  • 
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The  shades  of  evening  were  falling,  the  band 
of  desperadoes  had  as  far  as  possible  made 
themselves  look  like  the  decent  retainers  of  a 
wealthy  house;  Bill  was  eating  his  supper, 
having  got  everything  ready  but  his  gold,  when 
an  Indian  came  slouching  into  the  place. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with 
hideous  paint  all  over  his  face,  streaks  of 
varied  hue,  especially  those  -vhich  usually 
characterise  the  half-drunken  conjuror.  He 
had  an  ample  supply  of  bells  upon  his  person, 
that  jingled  as  he  went,  The  guard  outside 
let  him  pass  unnoticed,  but  looked  lazily  in  to 
see  what  reception  he  would  meet  with. 

"Boozoo,  brudder— glass  whisky!"  said 
the  Indian,  in  a  deep  guttural  tone. 

"  Take  it,  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  replied 
Bill,  savagely. 

"Here  dollah,"  said  the  Indian,  with  a  grin. 

«Oh,  if  you  have  a  dollar,  it's  all  right!" 
exclaimed  the  mollified  innkeeper,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  coin,  which  he  pocketed  with- 
out offering  change;  "  you'd  better  take  a  bottle, 
I  guess."  '■ 

"Me  no  want  bottle,"  continued  the  other, 
in  broken  English,  "me  want  drink,  eat,  sleep." 

"  Well,  we're  pretty  full  of  strangers,  but 
you  can  sleep  outside,  I  guess " 

"  A  pretty  fellow  you,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
advancing  from  behind  the  bar;  "  you  expect 
gentlemen  to  put  up  here,  and  you  give  shelter 
to  drunken  Indians," 
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"  Drunken  Indian  good  as  you,"  replied  the 
Indian,  with  offended  dignity. 

Savage  started,  looked  nervously  at  the  In- 
dian, and  advanced  nearer. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  whence  came  you  1 "  he 
asked,  curiously,  as  he  surveyed  his  paint  and 
features. 

"  Him  Muskwash,"  said  the  other,  moving 
with  all  the  gait  of  a  drunken  man. 

"  Ah!  "  exclaimed  Bill,  quietly,  for  he  knew 
Muskwash  well,  "  and  since  when  have  you 
taken  the  name  of  Muskwash  ?  " 

"  Since  Muskwash,  my  brother,  was  killed 
by  the  whites." 

"  Mr  Muskwash,"  exclaimed   Savage,    "  I 

have  long  wished  for  this  opportunity — at  last 

I  have  you.     Hold  the  door  there;  at  the  peril 

of  your  lives  let    none  pass."     The   Indian 

'  stepped  back  flourishing  his  tomahawk. 

At  the  same  moment,  he  drew  from  beneath 
his  blanket,  with  his  left  hand,  a  small  bugle, 
and  blew  a  piercing  battle-call. 

It  was  answered  by  a  wild  cheer.  Another 
instant  and  the  doors  were  driven  from  their 
binges,  and  a  troop  of  dismounted  partisans 
rushed  into  the  room.  Before  Savage  could 
recover  from  his  surprise  a  blow  from  the 
tomahawk  of  Muskwash  had  felled  him  to  the 
ground  The  other  men  at  the  inn  made 
no  attempt  to  interfere. 

The  Dutch  woman,  who  passed  as  the  wife 
(«f  Bill  £»?age,  readily  opened  the  prison  door 
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for  Reuben  Gayler,  who  was  found  much  ex- 
hausted for  want  of  food. 

Everything  was  soon  explained. 

Seth  had  travelled  but  a  short  distance  in 
the  forest  before  he  came  across  the  track  of  a 
company  of  mounted  partisans,  who  were 
escorting  a  commissioner  through  the  Indian 
country.  The  officer  in  command  readily 
offered  the  services  of  himself  and  soldiers  to 
rescue  Gayler. 

Seth  was  disguised  as  an  Indian,  to  effect  an 
entrance,  with  what  result  has  just  been  seen. 

After  Osborne  had  disappeared  from  New 
York,  he  went  into  the  interior,  adopted  the 
name  of  Bill  Savage,  went  through  a  variety 
of  criminal  adventures — among  them,  murder- 
ing a  Dutch  settler,  and  taking  his  wife  and 
property.  Subsequently  he  took  to  innkeep- 
ing.  and  became  a  besotted  drunkard. 

Reuben  Gayler  and  Seth  determined  to  start 
the  next  morning  with  their  prisoner.  But 
the  morning  light  fell  upon  Osborne's  corpse. 
He  had  committed  suicide  during  the  night, 
giving  another  verification  of  the  line,  "the 
way  of  the  trangressor  is  hard." 


THE    END. 


C£7 


THE 


SPY  AND  THE  TRAITOR. 


A  TALE    OF   THK   AMERICAN   WAR. 


It  is  hardly  two  score  ana  ten  years  since  a 
gallant  bark  was  seen  anchored  near  these  very 
waters.  She  was  armed  and  an  enemy.  The 
quiet  moonlight  was  sleeping  all  around  her, 
and  an  unusual  stillness  pervaded  every  part,  as 
she  lay  there  between  the  guarded  shores.  It 
was  a  time  of  trouble  in  the  land.  There  was 
warlike  stir  on  both  sides  of  this  deep  river, 
and  the  heights  that  you  see  rising  up  thera 
like  giants  over  its  placid  bosom,  were  then 
dive  with  the  glancing  of  bayonets,  the 
gleaming  of  swords,  and' the  noise  of  warriors. 
fied-handed  oppression  was  urging  her  venge- 
ful way  amidst  these  fair  hills  with  bare  steel, 
and  a  scowling  front;  and  over  these  waves 
boomed  the  deadly  Bhot,  carrying  destruction 
into  ranks  of  hardy  men  wbo'stood  everywhere 
here  to  guard  the  passe?  to  their  native 
mountains,    Daily  the  straggling  reports  of 
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skirmishers  and  scouting  parties  sent  their 
distant  echoes  round  these  borders,  and  often 
did  the  night  glitter  with  the  blaze  of 
rifled  and  desolate  dwellings.  It  was  when 
hope  was  low,  and  energy  almost  paralyzed 
among  this  stricken  people,  when  their 
councils  were  low- voiced,  and  the  stoutest  who 
stood  in  the  halls  of  deliberation  grew  pale, 
when  resource  seemed  about  to  fail,  and  the 
hero  who  led  them  felt  his  heart  quake  with 
doubt  and  dismay.  It  was  indeed  the  time  of 
trial.  The  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was 
retreating  to  its  fastnesses,  and  from  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson  it  looked  out  with  a 
determined,  but  a  despairing  devotion,  over  the 
world  it  had  vowed  to  redeem  or  to  expire  in  re- 
deeming. The  presence  of  an  armed  snip  there- 
fore, so  far  up  the  water  of  theNorth  River,  could 
not,  at  any  time,  fail  of  being  an  object  of  in- 
terest, though  it  was  not  particularly  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  at  the  period  to  which  I 
refer.  There  had  before  been  hard  contest  and 
bloody  struggles  in  these  glens  and  upon  these 
headlands.  The  intrepid  Wayne  had  wrested 
a  stronghold  here  from  the  unguarded  enemy, 
and  these  fortresses  of  nature  had  sent  the 
thunder  of  their  cannon  far  into  the  hills; 
while  below  them,  in  these  waters,  tall  ships 
hung  out,  their  flags,  and  displayed  their  era- 
battled  sides  to  the  shores,  which  they  at  once 
menaced  and  protected.  It  wa3  no  matter  of 
alarm,  then,  that  a  boat  might  be  seen  on  the 
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night  my  story  commences  shooting  silently 
from  that  ship  above  mentioned  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  near  midnight, 
and  a  slow  grey  mist  was  floating  along  the 
indented  banks  of  the  river,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance off  upon  the  water  it  rested  like  a  thin 
veil,  rendering  everything  indistinct  that  lay 
beyond  it,  or  approached  through  the  dim 
medium  which  it  constituted,  The  vapour, 
while  it  was  not  dense  enough  to  hide  objects 
between  the  vessel  and  the  land,  thus  served 
to  deaden  the  lustre  of  the  moonlight,  and 
afford  a  partial  protection  to  those  whose  in- 
tention might  be  to  gain  the  shore  in  secrecy. 
Such  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  object  of 
the  barge  which  was  now  approaching.  With 
equal  caution  and  alacrity  it  was  dropped  in 
by  the  low  black  rocks',  and  drawn  by  the 
projecting  points,  into  a  small  cove,  which 
offered  a  convenient  and  secluded  landing- 
place.  An  individual  stepped  hastily  from 
the  boat,  and  after  a  few  words  between  him 
and  those  that  remained  on  board,  uttered  in 
rapid  but  low  tone,  it  drew  out  of  the  cove 
and  disappeared.  The  person  that  now  stood 
alone,  in  the  dull  moonlight  was  apparently 
quite  youthful,  of  a  slight  frame,  and,  as  far 
as  could  be  discovered,  of  an  easy  carriage  and 
a  military  air.  He  was  dressed  plainly.  A 
dark  surtout  enveloped  his  person  almost  en- 
tirely, and  was  buttoned  to  his  throat,  and 
his  neck  was  muffled  in  a  slight  handkerchief. 
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Perhaps  the  keen  observer  might  have  dis- 
covered under  its  folds  slight  indications  of  a 
crimson  collar,  but  the  particular  dress  was 
admirably  concealed  by  the  external  garment. 
The  stranger  stood  some  moments  as  if  listen- 
ing; he  then  looked  up,  as  though  to  see  how 
the  night  was  going — and  around  him  with  a 
visible  air  of  anxiety.  But  his  suspense  was 
destined  to  last  but  a  short  time.  He  had 
paced  the  ground  he  occupied  but  a  few 
times,  when  a  person  appeared  leading  a  horse, 
himselfmounted  on  another.  Hardly  a  word  was 
passed,  and  the  stranger  mounted,  and  both  rod* 
rapidly  away  towards  the  hills.  They  went  on 
in  silence — the  one  evidently  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  guide — the  other,  as  though  he  was  in  terested 
to  follow.  Not  even  a  whisper  was  exchanged, 
nothing  but  the  fall  of  the  horse's  hoofs  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Their  course 
lay  through  a  part  of  the  country  extremely 
wild  and  romantic;  and  sleeping,  as  it  did, 
under  the  calm  light  of  the  moon,  at  midnight, 
it  was  hard  almost  for  the  riders  themselves  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  land  at  that  moment 
frowned  upon  by  ruin,  and  trampled  over  by 
an  unrelenting  and  exterminating  foe.  Many 
spots  by  which  they  wheeled  in  their  rapid 
way  bore  deep  marks  of  the  rude  spirit  and  the 
scathing  hand  of  war,  war  in  which  they  bore  a 
part,  and  in  the  midst  of  whose  momentary 
slumbers  they  were  hastening  to  deeds  of 
high  import.     But  those  riders  had  little  to 
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think  of  and  much  to  effect.  Still  urging  for- 
ward their  horses  with  all  the  speed  which  the 
path  would  admit  of,  they  soon  arrived  at  the 
point  of  their  destination,  and  now  halted  be- 
fore a  small  and  solitary  building,  just 
without  the  American  posts,  on  the  borders  of 
one  of  those  ravines  which  reach  away  between 
the  towering  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

Following  the  example  of  his  conductor,  the 
straDger  dismounted.  The  horses  were  led 
away,  and  for  a  short  time  he  wa3  left  alone 
within  the  shade  of  the  building.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  uninhabited  building;  no  light  gleamed 
from  its  windows,  and  everything  about  it 
was  gloomy.  The  stranger  appeared  to  be 
impatient.  His  companion,  however,  soon 
joined  him,  and  silently  led  the  way  towards  a 
low  door.  Having  entered,  he  made  it  secure, 
and,  requesting  him  to  follow,  he  conducted 
the  stranger  along  a  narrow  passage,  by  the 
side  of  the  dwelling,  faintly  lighted  by  the 
moon,  whose  beams  fell  in  by  the  small 
windows.  Descending  a  few  steps,  he 
cautiously  opened  a  door,  drew  respectfully 
back,  still  holding  it  in  his  hand,  and  motioned 
the  stranger  to  enter.  He  did  so,  and  it  was 
gently  closed  upon  him.  He  now  stood  in  a 
low  square  room,  slightly  furnished,  with  an 
unpainted  wainscot  and  a  sanded  floor.  Here 
and  there  a  coarse  picture,  in  a  black  frame, 
under  a  triumphal  arch  of  asparagus  or  ever- 
green, hung  against  the  white  wall,  a  few 
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durable  and  heavy  fashioned  chairs  were 
stationed  about,  and  over  one  of  them  was 
flung  a  dark  military  cloak.  The  rich  hilt  of 
a  sword  projected  from  it  on  one  side,  and 
over  it  hung  a  hat,  such  as  was  commonly  worn 
at  that  period.  Before  the  hearth  sat  a, 
substantial  table,  and  on  it  were  scattered  con- 
fusedly papers  that  looked  like  documents, 
bundles  of  letters,  and  some  separate,  as  though 
just  opened,  or  about  to  be  despatched;  and 
in  the  midst  lay  small  roils  in  the  shape  ol 
maps  and  plans,  that  served  to  lend  a  grave 
and  business-like  air  to  the  place.  On  one 
corner  of  the  table,  just  separated  from  the 
papers,  lay  a  brace  of  richly  mounted  pistols, 
and  in  close  companionship  stood  a  half- 
emptied  wine-glass,  that  seemed  to  proclaim 
some  enterprise  in  hand  that  required  more 
effectual  support  to  the  spirit  than  secrecy 
and  arms  together  could  afford.  A  fire  blazed 
cheerfully  in  the  tiled  chimney,  and  threw  a 
look  of  comfort  over  the  whole  room,  as  it 
played  with  a  brilliant  look  against  the  ceiling 
— while  the  firm  closed  shutters  confined  every 
particle  of  its  rays  to  the  four  walls  of  the 
apartment.  In  front  of  the  fire,  and  beside 
the  table,  sat  an  elderly  personage,  in  a  deep 
study  over  one  of  the  charts  I  have  mentioned, 
which  he  had  spread  cut  before  him,  and 
gazed  upon  with  an  intense  look  of  abstraction 
and  anxiety.  Tie  looked  up  with  a  start,  as 
the  stranger  entered,  and  hastily  rising,  ap- 
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proached  hiru  with  an  air  of  open  satisfaction. 
A  dark  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  requested  him  to  be 
seated.  There  was  something  striking  about 
this  individual.  His  countenance  was  that  of 
a  man  who  has  long  since  surrendered  himself 
to  the  sway  of  his  passions,  without  the  least 
resistance;  and  deep  traces  of  their  power 
upon  him  could  be  discerned  as  the  light  fell 
upon  his  features.  There  was  about  his  ex- 
pression the  severity  of  one  used  to  command, 
with  a  recklessness  and  abandonment  which 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  good  principles  or  a 
good  heart.  The  contraction  about  his  mouth, 
and  the  quick  furtive  glances  of  his  dark  eye, 
argued  rapidity  and  determination,  but  be- 
trayed a  restless  and  designing  spirit.  Dark 
hair  lay  upon  his  pale  temples,  and  curled 
round  his  low  and  crafty  brow;  while  over  the 
whole  mien  you  could  distinctly  trace  the 
furrows  worn  there  by  evil  and  ungoverned 
feelings,  partially  losing  themselves  in  the 
flushed  and  bloated  expression  of  the  libertine. 
The  face  was  indeed  in  vivid  contrast  with 
that  of  the  young  stranger  who  sat  opposite, 
whose  noble  and  handsome  countenance  pro- 
claimed at  once  the  intelligent  mind  and  the 
high  and  unsuspecting  spirit.  There  was 
something  even  beautiful  in  his  manly  yet 
delicate  features,  and  his  lofty  and  expanded 
brow.  ^His  full  eye  beamed  steadily  and 
directly  onwards;  and  in  his  pale  and  anxious 
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look  you  could  trace  all  those  effects  which 
highly  cultivated  feeling  and  generous  sensi- 
bility convey  to  the  human  countenance,  and 
mingle  with  its  minutest  expressions.  Then 
was  that  about  his  face,  moreover,  which  wj 
have  all  observed,  but  can  hardly  define- 
something  that  unconsciously,  and  yet  in- 
mediately  assures  you,  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman. 

Both  personages  appeared  to  be  officers  of 
distinction.  The  elder  wore  the  full  uniform 
Df  an  American  general,  and  dashed  his  martial 
lir  with  a  good  deal  of  the  careless  demeanour 
of  fashionahle  life;  while  the  younger,  with 
much  more  elegance  of  manner,  still  retained 
a  degree  of  military  precision  that  served  to 
give  fuller  effect  to  the  symmetry  of  his  figure. 
He  had  now  thrown  aside  his  muffler  and 
surtout,  and  discovered  the  glittering  dress  of 
a  British  aid-de-camp,  As  would  be  expected 
of  persons  who  had  daring  and  desperate 
matters  to  employ  them,  the  first  salutations 
had  hardly  passed,  when  they  came  at  once  to 
the  important  occasion  which  had  demanded 
their  interview.  u  We  are  so  far  secure,"  said 
the  elder  officer,  after  having  cautiously 
examined  the  apartment— "and  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  seating  himsslf  again— "now  we 
must  be  free." 

"  My  office  first  is  to  listen,  then,  I  believe," 
said  hig  companion,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  might  tell  you  a  long  tale,  I  think,"  re- 
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turned  the  other,  with  a  quick  and  scornful 
dance — "were  this  the  time  and  place — but 
it  does  not,  hardly,  befit — I  will  toll  it  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  not  only  to  you,  but  to 
the  world — meanwhile,  let  me  say  how  much 
better  I  feel  this  to  be,  than  this  dangerous, 
dull  work  of  correspondence  by  pen  and  ink — 
despatching  letters  in  haste  and  fear,  and 
raiting  for  them  in  doubt — indeed,  I  have 
hardly  felt  till  this  moment  that  the  plan 
would  carry — is  Sir  Henry  sanguine?" 

"He  believes  you  sincere,  and  has  every 
confidence  in  your  courage  and  skill,"  re- 
turned the  young  Englishman. 

"As  to  the  last,  let  time  and  tue  event 
prove  it,"  said  the  other  hastily;  "  but  as  to 
;he  first,"  continued  he,  losing  himself  at  once 
in  the  dark  and  revengeful  passion  which 
leemed  to  actuate  him  like  a  demon — "  as  to 
that,  would  to  God  he  knew  how  much  there 
has  been  to  make  me  so  in  this  business. 
Would  that  he  knew  the  extent  of  that 
damnable  injustice  which  has  made  me  forget 
this  land,  and  only  remember  the  injuries  I 
have  received  in  it.  I  have  but  told  him  my 
feelings  in  my  correspondence  with  him — he 
knows  nothing  of  the  history  of  my  career 
hitherto.  Sincere!  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in 
t  despairing  spirit,  I  have  it.  How  have  my 
lervices  here  been  repaid?  by  a  scanty  starve- 
ling pittance,  called  national  bounty.  I  have 
[brown    away  my  *  fortune,  my   blood,  and 
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almost  my  life,  in  fignting  you,  my  formr 
enemies;  and  -when  I  turned  to  ask  remunea.] 
tion,  how  was  I  answered?— by  a  trial  fop 
misconduct,  and  a  public  reprimand  for  my 
generosity.  I  have  been  frowned  upon  for 
doing  my  duty;  and  my  exertions,  the  best  jj 
could  make,  have  been  paid  for  in  reviling 
I  have  been  insulted  with  office,  for  I  havfl 
been  laughed  at  when  I  asked  for  the  humbll 
means  of  supporting  its  dignity.  I  haw 
traversed  this  thankless  land  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  with-  a  tireless  step  and  zeal  un 
quenchable,  to  do  it  service,  and  I  have  tea 
paid  in  sneers,  and  told  to  hope  for  oblivioi 
I  have  been  driven  out  from  them  because 
was  not  puritanical,  and  yet  they  talk  « 
freedom  and  independence!  Sincere!  the 
have  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindnel 
within  me  into  gall;  and  now  they  shall  fin 
it  out.  The  cursed  ingratitude  of  this  countij 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  me,  while  my  arm  ha 
nerve  enough  to  strike  home  to  the  heai 
where  it  originates  V— The  young  Englishraa 
gazed  in  silence  on  the  vehement  manner  ( 
his  elder  companion.  His  heart  could  neve 
respond  to  the  sentiments  he  had  listened  ti 
or  own  the  principle  which  had  engendere 
and  drew  them  forth.  But  it  was  not  a  pai 
of  his  business  to  repel  them — or  to  alter  the  di 
termination  to  which  the  indulgence  of  thei 
had  brought  their  victim.  On  the  contrari 
he  was  there  to  give  directions  to.  and  aid  til 
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execution  of  schemes,  ■which  had  been  con- 
nived and  ripened  under  the  influence  of 
tee  dark  and  revengeful  and  desolating  pas- 
dons.  "If  your  plans,"  said  he,  addressing 
bis  companion,  "  are  as  well  matured  as  your 
ieterminations  of  retaliating  upon  your  un- 
grateful country,  we  have  indeed  everything  to 
tope  from  your  agency — the  stronghold  must 
be  ours." 

"  Draw  up,  then — here  I  have  it,  palpably 
m  paper — and  you  shall  hear  uiv  proposals  ill 
Bail." 

So  saying,  he  threw  more  wood  upon  his 
ire,  offered  to  fill  a  glass  for  his  companion, 
riiich  was  refused — replenished  his  own,  and 
tossed  it  off,  and  having  arranged  his  lights 
tnd  papers  so  as  to  give  full  survey  of  the 
ground,  he  spread  out  his  plan,  motioned  the 
British  officer  to  his  side,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
accompanying  his  finger  as  it  travelled  over 
the  surface  before  him,  entered  deeply  and 
devotedly  into  an  explanation  of  his  arrange- 
ments, and  the  modes  he  had  employed  of 
effecting  the  grand  object  of  their  interview. 

Long  and  busy  was  their  conference.  Dark 
questions  were  raised  that  it  took  time  and 
forethought  to  answer — and  objections  rose  as 
they  went  deeper  into  the  subject,  which  it 
was  no  slight  task  to  do  away  to  mutual 
satisfaction.  Often  did  both  parties  gaze  in  a 
dreamy  state  between  perplexity  and  abstrac- 
tion over  the  paper  before  them.    Silent  and 
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undecided,  they  frequently  dismissed  one  point  i 
to  make  way  for  another  of  equal  difficulty, 
until  the  hours  rolled  insensibly  away,  and 
before  they  were  aware,  night  was  disappearing 
before  the  grey  light  of  the  morning.  At 
length,  after  a  tedious  and  protracted  examina- 
tion of  some  particular  which  seemed  to  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  enterprise  in 
contemplation,  when  the  elder  officer  rose  to 
looV  forth  and  see  how  time  had  beem  im- 
proved, and  what  was  still  left  for  their  dis- 
posal, he  announced  to  his  startled  companion 
that  day-break  had  surprised  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  deliberations.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  question,  he  threw  open  the  little 
shutter  enough  to  admit  the  cold  light  against 
the  walls. 

It  streamed  into  the  apartment  as  the 
obstacle  was  removed,  and  threw  around  it, 
and  all  the  objects  it  contained,  that  dull 
equivocal  glare  which  always  accompanies  the 
sudden  transition  from  darkness  or  lamp-light 
to  the  beams  of  morning.  The  tapers,  already 
dim,  faded  to  a  sickly  colour  as  the  rays  of 
day  poured  upon  them,  and  the  fire  was  deso- 
lately sinking  in  its  ashes.  But  with  a  still 
more  singular  effect  did  the  light  fall  upon  the 
worn  and  anxious  faces  of  those  who  had 
there  sat  out  the  weary  night,  in  those  high 
vigils  that  task  the  spirit  and  bear  heavily  upon 
the  frame.  There  was  the  exhausted  look — the 
Dale  brow,  and  the  clouded  eye.    Their  occu- 
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pation  had  been  trying.  It  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  men  who  have  undertaken  a  design 
fraught  with  important  issues,  and  seriously 
involving  the  fortunes  of  a  nation.  Theirs 
had  been  an  interchange  of  thought  between 
the  fiery  spirit  bent  on  base  revenge,  and 
ready  for  bloody  and  unlimited  sacrifice,  and 
the  elevated  soul  that  acknowledged  no  feel- 
ing paramount  to  its  duty — between  traitorous 
purpose  and  high  resolve — between  unprin- 
cipled hate  and  unqualified  bravery.  It  can 
hardly  seem  strange  thai  their  deliberations 
rere  slow  where  their  sympathies  were  so 
iistant. 

"This  is  indeed  unfortunate,"  said  the 
punger,  at  last,  rising  and  looking  where  the 
korizon  was  already  kindling  with  the  coming 
nn, — "this  looks  rather  foully  upon  the 
mterprise." 

"  There  is  no  alternative  till  night  gathers 
igain,"  said  the  other,  with  the  readiness  of 
me  who  seemed  prepared  for  all  events. 
'You  must  remain  in  concealment,  sir — the 
(bscurity  of  evening  will  favour  your  retreat, 
ind  crown  matters  to  our  wishes.  Meanwkile, 
mder  the  protection  of  your  pass,  you  may 
emain  secure  within  the  American  posts." 

"No,"  returned  his  companion,  "you  wiH 
lot  urge  it — you  must  allow  me  to  remain 
rithout  the  posts.  I  will  remain  where  I  am, 
ill  I  can  take  the  boat." 

"  But  this  neutral  ground  will  be  our  ruinj* 
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answered  the  elder  officer;  "you  are  awan 
that  every  rod  of  it  is  trampled  daily  by  scouta 
on  either  side — our  retreat  must  be  im> 
mediate.'* 

"I  ask  security  of  yon,  sir,"  replied  the 
other  in  a  calm  but  decided  tone,  "  as  near  to 
the  American  lines  as  you  will — but  not 
within  them.  Even  at  this  crisis  my  feeling! 
lead  me  to  urge  this  request.  I  will  consent 
to  abide  only  within  reach  of  your  protection 
— otherwise  I  remain  here  with  myself,  and 
good  chance  to  befriend  me." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  answered  Ms 
companion,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
"I  think  it  may  be  done — your  request  shall 
be  complied  with," — and  with  an  air  of  dis- 
satisfaction he  thus  closed  the  interview,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  morning  light.  Object! 
were  still  indistinctly  visible  around  them, 
and  the  land  yet  lay  in  deep  shadow  under  the 
hills.  In  a  f«w  moments  they  were  prepared 
for  departure.'.^  "  We  must  return  here  to- 
night," said  he  who  had  last  spoken,  "  but  at 
present  we  must  say,  'good  horses  bear  us,' 
and  yonder  mist  is  all  in  our  favour.''  So 
saying,  they  set  forward,  over  the  uneven 
ground,  at  a  heedless  and  rapid  rate.  When 
the  British  adjutant  wa^  secreted  that  daj 
it  matters  not  to  tell.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  he  lay  concealed  within  the 
American  lines,  and  that  the  faith  of  the 
American  officer  was  forgotten  or  disregarded 
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That  crafty  and  evil-minded  personage 
was  not  formed  to  appreciate  the  high  and 
honourable  principles  which  influenced  his 
coadjutor;  and  when  he  heard  him  deny  all 
considerations  of  danger,  and  saw  him  reject 
what  to  him  appeared  to  be  the  only  sensible 
proposal  that  could  be  started  under  the 
emergency,  he  could  refer  his  reluctance  to  no 
higher  motive  than  obstinacy  or  fear.  He  did 
not  conceive  that  one  who  had  gone  so  far  in 
the  legerdemain  of  war  as  to  become  an  instru- 
ment of  communicating  with  a  disaffected 
officer  of  the  enemy,  in  stealth  and  darkness, 
would  hesitate  to  compromise  his  hononr  as 
easily  as  himself  did  his  principles;  and  he 
[conceived  it  impossible  that  one  who  was 
deemed  fit  to  become  the  channel  of  treasonous 
confidence,  should  revolt  at  the  thought  of 
becoming  a  spy.  It  was  therefore  with  im- 
patience that  he  listened  to  his  objections; 
and  when  he  found  he  could  not  shake  his 
resolution  by  appealing  to  his  selfish  considera- 
tions, he  abruptly  concluded  with  those  hasty 
promise?  which,  when  he  made,  he  coolly 
determined  never  to  fulfil. 

The  lingering  day  passed  on.  The  sun  at 
last  sunk  behind  those  hills  whose  freedom 
wa3  already  bartered  for,  and  its  farewell  light 
played  on  thesentinel's  bayonet,  as  he  traversed 
the  walls  of  that  fortress  whose  surrender  had 
been  prompted  by  hate  and  purchased  by  gold. 
The  traitor  looked  towards  them  and  smiled. 
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His   revengeful   spirit    was    now    reconciled. 
His  bitter  passions  had  feasted  themselves  on 
his   already  perfected    retaliation.      He  saw 
glorious  reward  for  his  treachery,  and  hopeless 
confusion  to  the  black  ingratitude  which  had 
called  down  this  more  glorious  vengeance.   He 
saw  himself  advanced  for  his  perfidy,  and  the 
cause  of   liberty,  stricken  here  to  the  heart 
with  a  Brutus-like  virtue,  by  one   who  had 
bravely  fought  for  it,  but  who  gloried  more 
than  all  in  the  hellish  satisfaction  with  which 
he  inflicted  the  blow.     "  I  will  bid  you  fare- 
well to-morrow,"  said  he,  turning  his  kindling 
eyes  towards  the  mountains,  as  these  thoughts 
hurried  through  his  bosom;  "  but  I  will  leave 
a  new  standard,  to  wave  over  your  forests  and 
waters." 

It  was  now  night;  and  again  the  lonely 
dwelling  without  the  posts,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  became  the  scene  of  secret  move- 
ments. The  British  officer  was  now  alone  in 
the  same  secluded  apartment  where  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  night  in  busy  and  trying 
duties.  The  appearance  of  the  room  had 
changed  essentially  _  The  table  was  swept  of 
its  contents,  and  •»  few  burnt  fragments  of 
paper  were  scattered  upon  the  ashes.  There 
was  no  fire,  and  a  solitary  lamp  shed  a  feeble 
light  from  the  hearth  where  it  stood,  against 
the  walls,  where  it  flickered  and  flared  as  the 
wind  stirred  the  flame.  The  officer  was  now 
muffled  in  hia  surtout,  so  that  his  dress  was 
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hidden  as  before  under  the  covering  it  afforded. 
He  seemed  like  one  prepared  for  travel,  but  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  something  before  his  depar- 
ture. As  with  measured  steps  and  in  thoughtful 
mood  he  paced  the  floor,  he  sometimes  appeared 
to  recollect  himself,  and  would  stop  and  listen, 
as  though  he  were  expecting  the*  sudden 
approach  of  another.  He  then  resumed  his 
tread.  But  every  succeeding  pause  became 
longer,  and  accompanied  with  an  expression  of 
anxiety  which  argued  a  delay  in  the  expected 
person,  that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  as 
well  as  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the 
Istener.  At  length,  finding  there  was  no 
sound  to  be  heard  in  the  dreary  stillness,  his 
own  footfall  became  wearisome,  and  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and  clasping  his  hands 
wearily  before  him,  gazed  with  much  earnest- 
ness upon  a  beautiful  aod  brilliant  ring  that 
glittered  upon  his  finger.  A  kind  of  melan- 
choly expression  went  over  his  face  as  his  fall 
and  steady  eye  rested  on  the  jewel,  and  hi? 
intelligent  features  brightened  tor  a  moment, 
as  lniloer  memories  fl.twad  back  upon  him. 
It  was  one  oi  those  ;g^a2  that  the  sensitive 
heart  sends  up  to  tl. •'  t  uuTif^uauce,  when  the 
recollection  of  those  thing-  that  have  gladdened 
it.  revisits  it  again — like  rhe  sonde  wind  that 
stirs  dee'")  fountains  in  their  solhade.  It  was 
the  look  ih.it  v>l.ay3  round  the  fine  brow  and 
the  fine  lip,  when  as.-;u.i;.ihons  that  are  tender 
and  dear   are  called   mournfally  from  their 
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slumbers,  to  hallow  some  of  the  desolate  oi 
iesperate  moments  of  onr  life. 

The  youthful  officer  still  continued  to  gaze 
ipou  the  brilliant,  and  sometimes  closed  his 
yes,  like  one  lost  in  the  depth  of  his  niedita- 
ions.  He  then  drew  forth  a  small  tablet  and 
•usied  himself  in  alternately  turning  its 
saves,  and  perusing  lines  that  seemed  to 
ommand  an  unusual  interest,  from  the  long 
Line  and  pensive  manner  in  which  he  hung 
ver  them.  Once,  with  a  rapid  pencil,  h» 
raced  a  few  words,  but  immediately  closed 
Is  Pages,  returned  it  to  its  place,  and  reclined 
is  head  thoughtfully  upon  the  table.  His 
und  was  still  occupied  with  far  and  pleasing 
jmembrances,  when  he  was  roused  from  his 
ivene  by  the  trampling  of  a  horse,  and  the 
umediate  approach  of  steps  towards  the 
Duse  and  then  along  the  passage  leading  to 
le  room  m  which  he  was  seated.  The  door 
Jened,  and  the  American  commander  h^tily 
itered,  with  his  brow  contracted  to  an 
msual  frown,  his  lips  firmly  compressed,  and 
s  whole  mien  indicative  of  suppressed 
tssion  and  disappointment.  "You  have 
sen   detained,"  said  the  other,  rising  sud- 

}\-J?nd  I  be«an  to  imagine  .some  unfore- 
en  difficulty— but  you  see  I  am  ready."— 
But  others  are  not,"  returned  his  com- 
mon,  and  there  is  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
•te  seems  determined  to  try  our  inventiva 
ent  as  well  as  our  temper,  this  time." 
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"What  has  happened  now?"  said  the 
Snglishuian  quickly,  but  with  collected- 
less— "  must  we  make  up  for  desperate 
aeasures — or  is  it  merely  delay  that  startles 
ou?" — "Both,  major,  both,"  replied  the 
fficer — "your  steps  must  be  direct  and 
ecided.  The  hazard  must  be  run.  I 
iel  that  delay  in  the  execution  of  this 
sheme  is  worse  than  death.  Every  minute  of 
elay  is  a  year  to  ray  hurrying  hopes.  You 
mnot  embark  to-night — it  is  impossible  that 
ju  return  to  New  York  by  ship." 

"Impossible !" returned  the  other, in  astonish- 
lent — "  but  I  will  make  it  possible — I  will 
n  board  this  instant." 

"I  would  to  God  it  were  practicable,"  an- 
rered  his  companion — "I  would  to  God  it 
fere  so  for  you — for  me — for  the  cause — but 
lis  out  of  the  question — the  vessel  cannot  be 
iached  in  safety." 

"This  must  not  be,"  was  the  reply — "I  can 
ach  the  ship  as  easily  as  I  came  from  it — you 
pk  of  no  new  danger,  sir,  and  if  there  be 
ty,  I  can  only  say,  I  am  ready  to  face  it  as  I 
in— and  if  it  be  a  desperate  case  we  must  take 
esperate  measures  to  meet  it."  ''l  Such  was 
le  remedy,  sir,  I  was  about  to  propose,  and 
hich  I  must  eventually  urge  upon  yon,"  re- 
ined the  other — "  the  case  is  desperate,  as 
lere  is  no  boat  to  put  off,  and  the  measure 
mst  now  be  desperate,  as  you  must  return 
i  the  British  post3  by  land.    You  will  per- 
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ceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  step  when 
I  inform  you  that  in  seeking  for  and  arranging 
the  means  to  convey  you  on  board,  I  was  tola 
that  the  ship  had  dropped  down  the  river  so 
far  that  the  boatmen  now  utterly  refuse  to  row 
to  her  moorings.  Some  of  our  cannon  were 
drawn  to  the  shore  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
her — and  she  was  thus  compelled  to  shift  her 
position.  Of  this  movement  I  was  ignorant 
till  it  was  too  late  to  interpose,  and  now — the 
foul  fates  take  their  unstable  souls! — these 
men  conspire  with  this  cursed  mischance,  to 
drive  us  to  extremities.  There  is,  therefore, 
but  one  course  to  be  taken — and  I  submit  to 
you  whether  there  is  room  for  a  momenfd 
hesitation"'  or  a  moment's  delay.  I  say,  on,  at 
once — let  the  plot  speed — and  your  departing 
be  instant."  } 

The  young  Briton  needed  no  spur  to  hia! 
bravery  or  his  resolves.  Neither  was  he  a 
person  to  be  effectually  influenced  by  the  hasty 
opinions ',  or  urgent  representations  of  anothei 
where  his  course  was  plain,  and  his  duty  pointei 
the  way.  His  sense  of  that  duty  was  superio: 
to  the  loudest  argument.  But  on  the  preseni 
occasion  there  seemed  to  be  peculiar  weighl 
and  meaning  in  the  reasons  he  had  listened  toj 
,ind  their  tendency  was  to  give  additional] 
Influence  to  his  own  convictions.*-  There] 
appeared  to  be  no  resource  open  but  the  one] 
solitary  step  which  had  been  suggested.] 
fie    was    aware   that    now  the    plan    waij 
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perfected,  to  delay  its  execution  was  weak- 
ness— and  worse  than  that,  was  impolitic  and 
dangerous.  He  at  once  saw  the  hazard  to 
which  this  unexpected  issue  subjected  him,  but 
with  a  spirit  that  threw  aside  all  considerations 
of  his  individual  fate,  he  made  up  his  heart 
boldly  to  encounter  it.  If  he  succeeded,  it 
would  give  a  brilliancy  to  the  adventurous 
deed  that  fortune  compelled  him  to  undertake 
—if  he  failed,  he  would  be  supported  by  the 
recollection  that  he  failed  in  fulfiling  one  of 
those  desperate  duties  which  the  chance  of  war 
sometimes  devolves  f^Jon  the  most  honourable 
tewellasthe  boldest.  During  these  reflections, 
bis  companion  stood  gazing  intently  upon  the 
cheerless  hearth,  and  often  slowly  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  thus  throwing  into  deeper 
shade  his  harsh  and  varying  features;  he  turned 
as  the  younger  officer  addressed  him. 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  general;  it 
is  a  heavy  chance,  but  I  see  the  fitness  of  the 
[course  you  urge  upon  me.  This  plan  must  not, 
(shall  not  prove  abortive;  the  business  must 
not  end  here,  nor  must  it  cool.  The  step,  dark 
as  you  say  it  is,  must  be  taken.  I  must  take 
measure  of  this  fair  ground  between  us  and 
our  garrison,  and  see  what  a  fleet  horse  can  do 
in  an  exigency  It  must  be  done,  the  case 
requires  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed." 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  the  other,  brightening, 
"  not  yet,  speedy  as  we  must  be.  That  dress 
will  betray  you;  you  must  become  half  yepub- 
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lican  to  keep  me  in  countence,  and  change  thu; 
rich  uniform  for  the  sober  coat  of  a  yeoman." 

"  Never,"  was  the  firm  and  serious  answer; 
*  I  will  return  even  as  I  came;  and  if  I  faDJ 
I  would  fall  in  mine  own  harness.  It  is  need«| 
less  to  waste  words  or  time  on  such  things.] 
This  garment  will  afford  me  ample  disguise.' 
Besides,  by  my  pass,  I  am  a  soldier  on  pubha 
service  from  this  spot  to  our  outposts.  In- 
deed, my  dress  will  defy  common  scrutiny." 

"But  it  is  against  more  than  common 
scrutiny  I  wish  you  to  guard,"  answered  hia 
companion. 

"  Press  me  no  further,"  said  the  other,  "  but 
let  us  to  horse,  and  commend  each  other  to 
the  night." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  since  so  you  are  resolved  " 
returned  his  companion,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  door;  "headlong  and  unsuspecting  boy!" 
muttered  he,  "be  the  issue  of  this  step  on 

Jrour  own  head — and  as  for  mine,  why — I  have 
ong  since  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  and  if  it 
turn  against  me,  I  shall  not  be  the  only  loser 
in  the  game;"  and  they  issued  together  in  tha 
dim  moonlight.  The  night  looked  favourable! 
for  their  purpose.  The  clouds  lay  in  a  still 
and  compact  mass  against  the  heavens,  save 
in  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  "  pale 
queene"  was  ascending.  As  it  was,  she 
would  soon  be  veiled,  and  an  uncertain  light, 
at  best,  would  then  leave  objects  half  visible 
over  the  landscape.     One  full  star  blazed  in 
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he  west,  and  was  just  sinking  over  one  of 
lie  soaring  summits.  "  There  is  the  beacon 
I  our  good  fortune — see  where  it  smiles 
ipon  our  enterprize,"  said  the  American  officer, 
dinting  towards  the  planet.  "  May  it  not 
irove  a  poetic  omen  that  good  fortune  still 
brightens  over  that  fortress,  while  thick  clouds 
tang  over  us?"  returned  the  Englishman, 
loubtfully,  "  but  you  see  it  is  gone!"  continued 
le,  quickly  changing  his  tone — "  even  while 
re  speak  it  is  gone!" 

"So  sink  the  prospects  and  hopes  of 
Imerica!"  said  the  other,  as  he  turned  away 
rith  a  withering  smile.  "  But  here  stand  our 
torses,  and  seem  to  chide  us  by  their  uneasi- 
iess — let  us  to  their  backs,  for  the  sooner  we 
fart  the  quicker  comes  our  meeting.  I  can 
mly  say  good  night,  and  God  speed  ye."  They 
Bcordingly  mounted,  and  the  graceful  English- 
man, bowing  with  inimitable  ease,  and  in  fine 
military  style,  waved  his  hand  in  parting 
salute,  and  immediately  put  his  horse  into  a 
rapid  gallop.  The  person  he  left  remained 
there  gazing  after  him,  till  his  form  was  lost 
in  the  mist  of  a  valley  into  which  lie  hail 
plunged.  He  then  turned  his  horse  in  another 
direction,  and  soon  disappeared  anion:;  rlia 
falls. 

How  it  sped  with  that  young  horseman,  and 
how  he  bore  on  his  way,  it  now  remains  to  tell. 
Ihe  animal  he  bestrode  was  fleet  and  powerful, 
md  went  forward  as  though  he  was  fssniliar 
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with  the  path.  There  was  light  enough  to 
bring  into  view  the  dark  outline  of  the  country 
he  traversed,  and  to  give  him  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  its  wildness  and  variety.  Here  the 
road  wound  among  rocks  and  woods  that 
clustered  round  and  above  him  in  every  frown- 
ing and  fantastic  form  which  nature  loves  to 
display  in  her  solitary  places,  and  here  it  ran 
far  off  into  plains,  where  it  was  lost  in  obscurity. 
Now  he  directed  his  rapid  course  into  deep  and 
dark  ravines,  and  now  mounted  lofty  ridges, 
where  every  sound  that  was  going  upon  the 
night  wind  seemed  to  come  up  to  him.  Hera 
he  shot  along  its  dark  side,  till  the  high  land 
again  sunk  in  the  low  land,  and  its  slight^ 
worn  path  again  precipitated  itself  into  woods 
and  giens.  Though  the  movement  of  the 
rider  was  too  rapid  for  deep  and  calm  reflec- 
tions, still  his  was  not  a  mind  to  remain  passive 
in  a  situation  which,  if  not  actually  poetical, 
had  still  enough  of  the  wild  and  adventurous 
about  it  to  tinge  it  with  romance.  It  was  a 
situation  calculated  to  produce  powerful  and 
even  tumultuous  excitement,  in  a  bosom  shaken 
by  strong  feelings  and  trained  to  grand  and 
startling  associations.  It  was  one  to  make 
the  heart-throb  loud  and  the  eye  glance 
quickly.  t  was  fitted  to  call  up  the  spirits 
of  imagination,  and  to  throw  over  those  minds 
that  have  owned,  and  love  to  own,  their  pecu- 
liar, influences,  that  spell  which  has  bound 
them  in  their  boyhood,  and  which  to  this  time 
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they  had  only  rend  of,  but.  never  realized.  Upon 
a  spirit  constituted  like  that  of  onr  solitary 
horseman,  these  associations  poured  themselves 
with  an  intensity  that  was  new  to  him.  The 
consciousness  of  his  situation  thrilled  to  his 
soul;  but  there  was  a  sense  of  the  high  daring, 
the  hazardous  nature,  and  the  wild  uncertainty 
of  the  important  service  he  was  engaged  in, 
which  lent  a  nameless  interest  to  the  chance, 
ind  even  gave  attraction  to  the  danger. 
Sometimes  the  possible  issue  would  shoot 
across  his  fancy,  and  her  ready  pencil  sketched 
upon  the  very  air  before  him  a  sad  picture  of 
premature  death  and  weeping  friends — bright 
ambition  expiring  in  its  ashes — young  glory 
sinking  in  dishonour!  Then  Ids  thoughts 
sprung  to  his  country,  beyond  the  seas,  and 
for.au  instant  he  saw  those  that  he  gloried  in 
and  loved,  and  the  recollection  of  danger 
vanished  before  the  vision  of  an  honourable 
return  and  a  welcome  of  smiles  and  praises. 
These  momentary  illusions  served  somewhat  to 
beguile  the  way,  but  were  not  strong  enough 
to  draw  th?  young  soldier  from  his  self-recol- 
lection. There  was  enough  around  him  to 
warn  him,  at  times,  that  he  was  in  the  country 
of   an   enemy,   and    on   a   psth    beset  with 
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pricked  his  ears  as  the  sound  broke  on  the 
stillness,  while  his  own  heart  heat  audibly  as 
he  reined  up  to  listen.  Then,  when  the 
challenge  was  answered  and  the  pass-word 
given,  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  flood  ol 
fife  was  poured  through  his  heart  while  he 
bounded  forward  on  his  way,  and  left  the 
echoes  of  "All's  well !"  far  behind  him  on  the 
wind.  The  rush  of  the  night  air  by  his 
fevered  face — the  undiminished  vigour  of  his 
horse — and  the  recollection  of  all  he  had  thus 
far  surmounted,  served  to  inspire  him  with 
fresh  animation;  and  he  looked  back  on  every 
post  passed  as  a  victory  won.  "Forward! 
forward  bravely,  as  you  have  done,  my  noble 
fellow P'  said  he,  to  his  charger,  "and -we  will 
come  in  view  of  the  spire3;  ere  many  hours 
have  followed  on  rev&ilU." 

Alternately  exercised  by  feelings  of  such 
opposite  excitement,  he  rode  out  the  lonp 
watches  of  the  night.  The  moon  went  down 
and  morning  began  to  redden  the  east  with 
her  coming.  The  situation  of  the  rider  be- 
came more  perilous  as  he  advanced,  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  exercising  all  the  self- 
command  as  well  as  all  the  caution  that  he 
was  master  of.  He  perceived  that  additional 
observation  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  each 
remove.  The  examination  of  his  credentials 
was  more  deliberate,  and  his  person  was  more 
closely  scanned  as  the  morning  light  brought 
Hi  into  fuller  survey*    Still  he  passed  forward 
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-without  suspicion — but  ne  became  particu- 
larly sensible  of  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies, 
and  their  resoluteness  in  guarding  every 
avenue,  where  approach  might  be  antici- 
pated, or  through  which  any  impression 
might  be  made  upon  their  positions  above. 
Nor  were  the  steps  taken,  or  movements 
made  by  the  American  party  along  the 
banks  of  th"  Hudson,  merely  precaution- 
ary. Scouts  might  frequency  be  seen  tra- 
versing the  country,  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  schemes  of  depredation  or  secret  inter- 
course, which  the  foe  and  the  disaffected 
were  not  backward  to  attempt,  and  it  often 
happened  that  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
onset  followed  when  the  soldiers  fell  in  with 
such  marauders  in  their  acts  of  foray." 

So  far  as  such  movements  might  be 
called  military,  they  were  sometimes  made 
from  the  encampment  at  North  Castle,  then  a 
post  of  importance  held  by  the  Americans. 
A  principal  object  of  the  scouting  parties  was 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  North 
Eiver  post,  and  come  down  on  the  cowboys  as 
they  swept  that  way  with  their  supplies.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  such  excursions  were 
common,  for  the  occasion  that  demanded  them 
was  of  daily  occurrence.^  But  I  must  return 
to  my  story.  The  sun  was  now  well  risen,  and 
threw  his  broad  golden  light  far  over  the  land- 
scape, gladdening  the  hills,  and  brightening  the 
waters.     A  deep  flush  shot  through  the  wood 
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tops,  beneath  which  our  traveller  pursued  his 
lonely  course,  and  the  dewy  branches  shook 
down  their  huge  glittering  drops  across  his 
path,  as  the  early  wind  began  to  stir  among 
them.  As  he  issued  into  open  ground,  the 
roadside  sparkled  with  a  thousand  gems, 
brilliant  emblenis,as  hethought,of  hisprosperity 
and  his  fortunes!  but  like  them,  alas!  though 
he  knew  it  not,  they  were  at  that  moment 
withering  and  vanishing  under  an  influence 
stern  as  fate,  and  from  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escaping.  But  now,  as  the  fresh 
air,  mingling  with  the  healthful  exhalations  of 
the  morning,  circled  a-.ound  him,  and  rein- 
vigorated  his  lately  sinking  spirits,  and  when 
he  strained  his  view  towards  the  point  of  hia 
destination,  and  fancied  he  could  almost  see 
the  flag  of  his  country  waving  in  welcome  to 
his  weary  coming,  when  he  felt  a  consciousness 
of  security  stealing  upon  and  gradually 
mastering  the  painful  sense  of  danger  by  which 
he  had  been  so  long  and  so  constantly  exercised, 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  once,  and  irresis- 
tibly, concentrated. 

Success,  the  one  thing  he  had  hoped  for, 
and  prayed  for,  for  which  he  had  trembled 
alternately  with  fear  and  with  delight,  for 
which  life  interposed,  and  honour  and  good 
fame  besought  in  the  tears  that  became  a 
soldier — success,  the  only  thing  he  now  asked 
of  Heaven,  brilliant  success  sat  on  his  helm,  and 
spoke  on  his  brow,  and  in  his  flue  lip,  and  his 
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eloquent  eye.  His  heart  expanded,  his  coun- 
tenance lighted  with  the  warmth  of  hope,  and 
his  very  arteries  in  their  loud  pulsations 
seemed  like  voices,  passing  the  good  watchword 
of  safety  from  the  joyous  citadel  to  the  out- 
posts. Still  as  hill  and  vale  were  left  behind 
him,  Ms  assurances  grew  stronger,  and  his  doubts 
disappeared  like  the  young  dew  he  had  joe* 
gazed  on — till  at  length,  so  certain  was  he  ot 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  lines,  all  apprehen- 
sions subsided,  and  a  delightful  calm  settled 
upon  the  deep  waters  of  his  spirit.  It  was 
like  the  halcyon  descending;  upon  a  mirrored 
sea. 

Day  had  now  advanced  so  far,  and  the 
conviction  that  toil  was  nearly  over,  and 
danger  well  nigh  past,  had  become  so  effectual 
with  our  rider,  that  both  policy  and  pleasure 
caused  him  to  relax  his  spe"e^fl;  and  he  travelled 
on  with  an  ease  and  almost  carelessness  of 
motion  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  There  was  even  a  gaiety  mingled 
fcself  with  his  contemplations,  and  a  beaming 
smile  went  over  his  face,  and  a  flush  or 
del^hted  satisfaction  spread  to  his  throbbing 
te:  pies,  as  his  eye  glanced  perehance  on  that 
lit1  9  gem  that  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  and 
tlv  ;ice  over  the  fields  that  lay  before'"  "hittii 
Hi;  saw  here  and  there  the  blue  smoke  of  the 
husbandman's  home,  as  it  curled  into  the  clear 
njorning  air,  and  at  times  he  rode  gently  by 
the  rude  yeoman  himself,  as  he  went  on  hit 
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quick  and  silent  way  from  house  to  house 
casting  his  inquiring  eyes  for  an  instant  on 
traveller  and  horse,  and  seeming  to  say  who- 
ever rode  in  that  direction  passed  not  unread 
or  unremembered.  But  the  hour  of  alarm 
had  passed  by — the  hazard  was  over — there 
was  no  room  for  longer  apprehension. 

At  this  moment  the  destiny  of  the  adven 
turer  was  sealed.  His  dream  of  enchantment 
was  broken— his  best,  last,  bright  hope  waj 
Wasted  for  ever. 

It  was  on  the  borders  of  Tarrytown,  while 
day  was  yet  early,  that  he  descried  before  him 
three  persons  loitering  beneath  the  huge  trees 
that  overhung  the  road  side.  Their  appearance 
was  sudden,  and  startled  him  from  hi3  pleasing 
security.  As  he  drew  near  a  single  _  glance 
convinced  him  that  they  were  awaiting  his 
approach;  and  movements  on  their  part 
manifested  the  excitement  of  uncommon  and 
unexpected  attention.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  passing  unquestioned,  and  his  immediate 
determination  was  to  dispel  suspicion,  by 
riding  up  to  meet  and  salute  them,  with  bold 
and  gay  demeanour.  That  they  were  armed 
was  now  beyond  question.  The  rapid  glisten- 
ing of  steel,  as  they  shifted  their  positions 
while  watching  his  approach— and  the  peculiar 
air  of  preparation  among  them,  gave  token  of 
men  who  had  the  means  of  challenging  every 
stranger  with  effect,  and  who  _  had  every 
disposition  to  challenge.    Their  object  was  now 
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ipparent — for  as  our  traveller  reined  up  and 
iddressed  the  party  with  a  degree  of  hilarity 
iiid  unconcern — his  fine  countenance  brighten- 
Dg  with  benevolence — and  in  a  tone  of  eager 
mimation  bade  "  God  bless  them,"  his  bridle 
las  seized  and  a  polished  rifle  glittered  at  his 
ade.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  trial, 
fbe  brave  and  fearless  might  blench  under  it. 
k  it  was,  that  brave  and  fearless  spirit  lost 
Is  mastery.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
Is  self-command  was  betrayed,  and  a  few  words 
peed  it  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  "  Pray 
jk)d,  my  friends,"  said  he  hastily,  stooping 
bong  them — "  pray  God  you  are  of  our  party. ' 
fWe  are  from  below,"  was  the  immediate 
inswer,  as  they  gathered  round  him — "  And 
10  am  I,"  followed  on  the  echo  of  the  words, 
Kid  fixed  the  fate  of  the  speaker  for  ever.  It 
was  too  late — he  saw  his  error — but  he  saw  it, 
is  does  the  rider  who,  having  trusted  to  the 
joodness  and  generous  speed  of  his  animal  in 
I  dark  and  dangerous  way,  beset  with  enemies, 
suddenly  finds  himself  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  his  foes,  unarmed  and  unprepared, 

Eom  the  very  rapidity  which  he  had  hoped 
ight  have  insured  his  escape.  A  cold  smile 
issed  over  the  faces  round  him,  as  they  ex- 
ihanged  glances,  and,  as  pale  as  death,  he 
dbeyed  the  order  to  dismount  and  surrender 
limself  to  the  custody  of  his  capfbrs.  The 
lope  of  liberty,  however,  was  not  so  to  be 
[iven  up.    There  is  a  spirit  in  man  which 
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grasps  at  possibilities,  when  certainty,  with  all 
its  golden  promises,  has  vanished,  and  the 
chance  of  life  is  left  to  struggle  with  some 
solitary  and  doubtful  event.  If  we  cannot 
appeal  with  success  to  the  generosity  and 
sympathies  of  our  fellow-menin  extremities, 
we  sometimes  hope  to  bend  them  to  our  pur- 
poses, and  even  tobringthemtoaforgetfulness 
of  duty,  by  applying  ourselves  to  their  interests 
and  their  passions.  This  is  the  exertion  of 
despair— it  is  the  trial  which  desperation  makes 
to  steal  in  by  some  foul  and  secret  entrance, 
■when  every  attempt  at  the  citadel  by  the  nobler 
avenues  of  the  heart  has  been  turned  back 
with  indignation. 

There  was  but  one  resource/therefore,  which 
fortune  seemed  to  have  left  within  the  power 
of  our  traveller — and  like  a  "  soul  in  bail,"  he 
felt  himself  called  to  the  despairing  effort 
which  it  inspired.  He  would  tempt  their 
avarice. 

He  then  announced  himself  as  an  officer  of 
distinction — an  Adjutant-General  in  the  British 
service,  entrusted  with  business  of  high  im- 
port— and  urged  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
departure  for  New  York.  His  detention  was 
pregnant  with  difficulties,  and  his  arrival 
anxiously  awaited  in  the  capital.  This  dis- 
closure was  accompanied  with  all  the  eloquent 
expression  which  he  could  throw  in  his  manner, 
and,  a?  he  ended,  he  drew  from  his  side  a 
watch  cf  splendid  workmanship  and  mute  rial, 
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tnd  held  it  broad  in  his  hand  before  hi 
attentive  listeners.  They  gazed  on  itcoldlj 
as  they  leaned  upon  their  bright  rifles — "  Pu* 
me  to  horse,  instantly,"  said  he,  "  and  this 
shall  be  yours — nay,  more/'  continued  he,  with 
vehemence,  as  he  observed  them  shake  their 
heads  in  disdain  at  his  offers — "this,  and 
this,"  drawing  handfuls  of  gold  from  his  pocket3 
— "even  this — and  ten  times  the  amount,  shall 
be  yours,  only  let  me  once  more  put  spurs  to 
my  horse — nuy — answer  me — take  it — with 
the  promise  of  my  country  for  thousands  more, 
— you  cannot  hesitate.'7  But  they  did  hesitato 
—they  did  more — they  stood  firm.  The  trinket 
and  the  gold  still  lay  in  the  outspread  handa 
of  the  prisoner,  untouched  and  hardly  looked 
upon.  The  eyes  of  his  guards  were  glancing 
upon  each  other.  There  was  no  need  of  words, 
where  there  was  so  much  of  more  than  Castilian 
integrity.  "Put  up  your  gold,"  said  one  of 
those  soldiers,  "it  may  find  a  better  market — 
we  have  no  want  of  it  here — you  have  taken 
from  our  country  half  the  joys  it  would  pur- 
chase— and  as  for  luxuries,  we  have  none- 
put  up  your  gold — and  keep  your  watefe  fe* 
year  high  company  o-er  the  water — we  Keep 
time  by  the  sun." 

Astonished  and  confound^,  again  he  luld 
forth  the  heap  of  coin.  The  mass  glittered  in 
the  sunshine,  b-.t  it  could  not  dazzle  the  plain 
undaunted  soldiere  who  surrounded  Mm. 
"  But  ye  shall  live  to  your  hearts'  content— y« 
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shall  have  fortunes  and  honours  with  us — ye 
shall  have  everything  ye  wish  for — only  put 
me  to  that  good  black  charger,  and  bid  me 
God  speed.  Do  ye  hold  back?— why  can  ye 
hesitate?"—"  It  13  in  vain,"  said  he  who  had 
last  spoken,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand — "  look 
ye,  sir, — this  ground  we  stand  on  here  is  our 
country.  "We  must  not  betray  it.  That  you 
should  runt  to  escape  from  us,  is  well  enough 
— but  1  u  have  mistaken  your  men — and  as 
for  fort-ones  and  honours,  our  honour  must  be 
to  remain  honest  soldiers — and  we  are  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  fortunes  of  our  land — you 
will  please  to  follow." 

"  This  good  black  horse  must  come  within 
the  bars,"  said  one  of  the  party,  as  hejed  the 
animal  forward,  and  commanded  his  rider  once 
more  to  pass  in.  He  was  accordingly  conducted 
so  far  within  the  thicket,  that  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  all  their  movements, 
were  screened  from  observation.  The  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  remained  silent  and  passive  in 
the  hands  of  his  captors,  and  while  they 
exchanged  their  short  and  half-suppressed 
sentiments  in  his  hearing,  preparatory  to  thefr 
search,  and  during  the  operation,  their  gay  and 
reckless  inuendoes  struck  upon  his  mind  with 
a  sense  of  pain  and  anguish  that  was  almost 
insupportable  It  was  a  feeling  allied  to  that 
which  a  spirit  of  extreme  sensibility  endures 
when  subjected  to  the  harsh,  rude  trials  of  a 
world  that  laughs  at,  and  mocks  it,  alike  in  its 
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hours  of  fine  elevation  and  harrowing  de- 
pression— like  that  by  which  high  feeling  is 
tortured  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cold,  paralyzing  severities  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  unrelenting  duty,  which  knows  nothing  of 
sympathy,  and  mere  force  which  despises  the 
thought  of  a  sensitive  mind  or  a  suffering 
heart. 

"This  looks  like  playing  our  cards  to 
some  effect,"  said  one  of  the  party  to  his 
companions  —  as  the  hopeless  gentleman 
stood  waiting  the  orders  of  his  enemies. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  it  looks  like  to  turn 
out  a  fortunate  game  enough,  though  out 
comrade  who  stood  sentry  must  have  the 
honour  of  winning  it,  but  I  told  ye,"  continued 
he,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
other,  "  it  was  best  to  keep  one  rifle  upright, 
for  fear  of  what  might  ride  within  its  range." 
"Nay,"  said  the  third,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  "  if  you  think  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  the  cards  I  say  it  counts  one 
most  capitally;  and  if  our  good  dame's  morn- 
ing milk  and  an  early  hour  send  such  prisoners 
to  our  care,  I  should  say  our  scouts  are  more 
profitable  than  all  the  battles  we  are  like  to 
fight.  So,  sir,  with  your  I?ave,  I  will  divestyou 
of  this  garment." 

"  It  was  a  surrender  without  conditions;  out 
right  to  plunder  is  unquestionable,"  said  the 
other,  "but  discovery  comes  hard,  I  think." 
"  This  trump  settles  the  game!"  cried  the  first, 
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as  he  ended  the  search  and  held  up  a  package 
of  letters,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  silk 
stocking  of  the  unfortunate  captive.  "  Now, 
then,  you  have  all,"  said  he,  "  as  he  folded  his 
arms  calmly  before  those  he  addressed,  and 
looked  on  them  with  a  steady  eye,  but  a 
blanched  cheek,  "  all,  as  God  is  true,  the 
treason  is  out,  now  lead  forward." 

xmring  the  conversation  that  had  passed  be- 
tween the  soldiers,  our  young  prisoner  had 
stood  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection  before 
them,  apparently  lost  equally  to  his  misfortune 
and  himself;  and  it  was  not  till  the  discovery 
of  the  secreted  papers,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
clamation, that  he  was  sufficiently  recalled  to 
himself  to  pass  particular  attention  upon  the 
liberties  taken  with  his  person.  So  completely 
was  he  overwhelmed  by  the  misery  of  his 
sudden  fate,  that  he  remained  insensible  to 
events  the  bare  consideration  of  which,  a  few 
moments  before,  would  have  carried  to  his 
mind  confusion  and  alarm.  To  describe  the 
sensations  that  hurried  through  his  bosom,  the 
recollections  that  rushed  over  him,  and  the 
fearful,  terrible  anticipations  that  rose  up  in 
those  troubleci  moments;  to  describe  the 
abandonment  of  feeling  with  which  he  stood 
there,  the  pale,  helpless  being  of  crushed  hopes 
and  ruined  life,  is  more  than  can  be  told,  or  if 
bold,  can  never  be  conceived  of. 

The  search  had  been  satisfactory  and  severe. 
The  generous,  brave  demeanour  of  the  young 
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captive  impressed  his  roes  -with  a  respect  and 
regard  that  insensibly  glided  into  compassion 
as  they  gazed  on  him.  When  he  found  him- 
self in  their  custody  ■without  hope  of  escape,  or 
prospect  of  averting  his  destiny,  his  manner  be- 
came that  of  an  ardent  mind,  reduced  to  com- 
plete surrender  under  the  failure  of  every  hon- 
ourable resource.  Insult,  therefore,  was  as  far  as 
injury  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  those  who 
detained  him;  and  if,  in  the  performance  and 
prosecution  of  their  duty,  their  language 
manifested  an  exhilaration  with  their  good 
fortune,  every  word  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  their  interest  was  uttered  in  kindness,  and 
the  firm  but  respectful  tone  of  generous  and 
bigh-  minded  enemies. 

Having  accomplished  their  object,  the 
prisoner  was  led  out  and  ordered  to  mount  his 
horse.  He  was  permitted  to  ride  a  short 
distance  a-head  of  his  keepers.  Slowly  and 
despondingly  he  passed  on.  His  head  dropped 
on  his  breast,  and  deep  and  stirring  thoughts 
were  busy  in  his  rankling  and  agitated  bosom. 
With  fixed  eyes  and  a  heaving  heart,  he  rode 
forward  and  pondered  upon  his  fate.  It  was 
written  in  letters  of  blood  before  him.  .He 
thought  of  his  present  condition;  thei*e  was 
no  retreat.  He  thought  upon  the  future;  there 
was  no  relief  in  the  dark  picture  of  his  coming 
days.  Few  there  were  to  be,  and  he  felt  they 
would  be  few.  There  was  no  hope  of  lengthen- 
ing them  out  beyond  the  common  period  of  a 
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felon's  probation.  Possibility  fled  before  the 
discovery  of  his  person  and  his  title,  and  the 
black  blank  of  life  spread  out  before  him  with 
a  terror  next  to  that  of  annihilation.  As  he 
rode,  the  big  cold  sweat  streamed  down  his 
pallid  face,  exhibiting  terrible  proof  of  a  tried 
but  still  a  proud  spirit.  As  he  faintingly 
wiped  it  from  his  brow,  the  deep  working  of 
his  imagination  would  drive  it  again  to  his 
countenance  in  large  drops,  to  tell  how  much 
he  suffered,  and  how  fearfully  he  looked  for- 
ward. The  lone  abstraction  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  was  not  broken  in  upon  by  his  guard; 
and  it  was  a  striking  mark  of  the  unqualified 
respect  which  true  greatness,  and  fair  honour, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  trouble,  is  invariably 
sure  to  inspire,  to  see  this  young,  gallant,  but 
hopeless  personage,  left  to  the  unobstructed 
indulgence  of  his  solitary  reflections  at  such 
an  instant  when  his  capture  was  of  the  utmost 
moment,  and  his  escape  from  his  guard  would 
have  been  of  disastrous  consequence  to  the 
cause  and  country  which  they  had  so  faithfully 
and  so  fortunately  served. 

The  prisoner  himself  spake  not  a  word.  He 
merely  took  the  short  and  simple  directions  of 
the  scouts,  and  bent  his  slow  sad  steps  towards 
the  outpost,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  commander  of  their  parties. 
On  receiving  this  information,  his  recollection 
seemed  to  return,,  and  an  expression  of 
momentary  satisfaction  seemed  to  brighten  his 
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face;  but  it  instantly  subsided,  and  he  only 
begged  them  to  hasten  forward,  and  deliver 
him,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  his  fate. 

As  he  was  mounted,  and  his  guard  on  foot, 
their  progress  was  naturally  slow,     To  him  it 
was  tedious,  and  seemed  to  be  interminable. 
In  addition  to  this  evil,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  a  desolate  and  unfrequented  path,  to 
reach  their  position  undiscovered  and  unsus- 
pected.   They  now  issued  into  clear  ground — 
and  from  the  movements  of  his  guards,  who 
suddenly  advanced  from  behind  him  to  his 
side,  and  the  free  and  unsuppressed  tones  in 
which  they  conferred  together,  our  prisoner 
deemed  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post  where  he  was  to  be  surrendered.    Nor 
was  he  mistaken,  for  in  a  few  moments  one  of 
the  scouts  went  rapidly  forward,  as  they  were 
ascending  a  small  mound,  and  disappeared 
below  the  brow  of  the  hill.    As  they  rose,  he 
again  joined  them,  and  they  were  now  in  full 
view  of   the   position  to  which    they    were 
hastening.    Urging  forward  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  command,  they  soon  entered  the 
lines  with  their  prisoner,    He  was  immediately 
dismounted  and  quietly  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  the  general  officer.     He  entered 
with  the  firm  step  of  a  soldier,  and  his  changed 
though  still  collected  countenance  alone  mani- 
fested signs  of  disquiet.    ^It  was  not  possible 
for  such  a  spirit  to  conceal  such  powerful 
feelings.     The  story,  however,  was  soon  told 
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by  his  captors:— he  had  been  taken  as  a  spyt 
and  as  such  he  now  stood  before  their  superior, 
to  abide  his  decision  and  disposal.  This  said, 
he  was  left  alone  with  the  commander  of  the 
post. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  recollection 
of  his  companion  in  treachery,  and  the  thought 
of   hw    inevitable    fate,  should   he    remain 
unapprised  of   his  arrest,  rushed  upon  the 
prisoner.    He  must  be  saved!— and  it  must  be 
a  desperate  effort  to  rescue  him      It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  by  unequalled  artifice,  operating 
with  the  singular  security  of  his  unsuspecting 
enemy,  he  succeeded;  and  that  upon  full  and 
unhesitating  confession  made,  at  last,  before 
the  leader  of  the  scouting  parties,  the  same 
confession,  together  with  the  circumstances  of 
his    capture,    were    laid    before    the    com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  unfortunate  English- 
man   was    ordered    into    strict    custody,   to 
await  his_  destiny  under  the  stern  rules  of  war. 
Left  to  himself,  bis  ardent  and  sensitive  mind 
concentrated  itself  upon  his  forlorn  condition. 
In  the  utter  silence  of  his  imprisonment,  fancy 
went  to  and  fro,  arrayed  in  all  her  tender  and 
terrific  colours.     Home— friends— and  honour 
—suspense,  death,  and  ignominy  passed  in 
palpable  personification  before  him,  until  his 
soul  heaved  like  the  troubled  deep,  when  the 
storm  is  on  it  in  power,  and  the  light  of  heaven 
is  withdrawn  for  ever. 
In  this  peopled  solitude— this  fearful  still- 
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ness  we  shall  leave  him  till  the  voice  of  martial 
justice  called  him  to  his  last  trial.  We  return 
to  him,  whom  onr  prisoner  might  well  regard 
as  the  author  of  his  fate,  and  who  was  now 
waiting  the  issue  of  his  treasonous  purposes, 
in  the  strong  post  which  he  had  already  de- 
voted as  the  first  sacrifice  to  his  unrelenting 
spirit.  It  was  nearly  night.  The  day  had  set 
goldenly;  and  its  last  beams  blazed  on  the 
snmmits  that  soared  round  the  fortress,  and 
faintly  tinged  the  tall  staff  from  which  floated 
the  beautiful  ensign  of  liberty  with  its  stars 
and  bands.  The  waters  blushed  in  the  calm 
reflection  of  the  glowing  hills,  while  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  highlands  they  lay  dark 
as  futurity.  On  that  midnight  shadow  the 
lowering  eye  of  the  commander  rested.  His 
epirit  found  something  congenial  in  the  murky 
silence  and  frowning  blackness  that  centred 
there.  The  mild  beauties  of  that  scene — the 
kindling  glories  of  the  hills  and  waters  had 
no  charms  for  a  heart  like  his.  It  was  lose 
to  the  charities  of  life — how  could  it  find  de- 
light in  the  kindness  of  nature.  It  wa3 
abandoned  to  the  reveries  of  revenge — what 
could  it  not  find  in  that  deep  shadow  to  revel 
in. 

The  triumph  was  now  almost  at  hand — there 
was  but  one  step  more,  and  it  was  done.  The 
perfidy  was  then  developed — the  crime  then 
rose  to  the  importance  of  completion.  His 
heaving  bosom  felt  still  a  small  void — but  it 
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■was  fast  filling  up — and  he  gloried  as  he  thought 
how  soon 

the  head  and  front  of  his  offending 

would  beunveiledto  his  confused  and  astonished 
country.  At  such  a  fervid  moment  he  rose 
flushed  and  agitated  from  his  seat,  and  strode 
through  his  low  apartment  in  the  height  ofhi3 
satisfaction,  while  a  grim  smile  went  over  his 
face,  already  kindling  with  the  glow  of  per- 
fected hopes  and  perfected  revenge.  Dark- 
ness stole  into  the  room — and  still  he  trod  the 
floor  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time;  and 
in  his  excited  fancy  he  already  saw  his  com- 

E anions  io  this  dangerous  hazard  bounding 
appily  away  in  the  exulting  buoyancy  of  hope 
and  delight,  and  entering  the  garrison 
of  his  friends  swelling  with  the  important 
tidings  of  his  mission.  Full  of  these  high 
fancies,  he  at  last  seated  himself  at  a  small 
window  that  looked  out  upon  the  deep 
Hudson,  that  now  lay  below  him  in  still- 
ness and  indistinctness.  "A  few  hour3,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself,  "a  fewhours,and  all  this  fair 
scene  shall  be  changed.  These  waters  shall  be 
broken  and  ploughed  by  the  boats  of  hostile 
ships,  and  these  heights  shall  be  echoing  to 
strange  sounds.  This  very  heart  of  their 
hopes  shall  be  reached — and  it  shall  bleed 
to  its  core.  Ay— sound  on,"  cried  he,  as 
the  lone  bugle  wound  its  beautiful  note,  "a 
few  hours,  and  the  hoarse  trumpet  shall  drown 
your  fair  voice  in  its  roar,  till  an  armed  host 
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is  round  this  wretched  people,  and  their  white 

htarts  are  confounded."    The  moon  was  now 

rising  full  and  unclouded  above  the  highlands, 

and  its  beams  fell  upon  the  stronghold  in  calm 

and  brilliant  beauty.     As  she  came  up,  a 

slight  breeze  began  to  move  among  the  hills, 

and  to  stir  the  huge  folds  of  the  ensign  that 

hung  over* the  walls,  till  its  broad  stripes 

floated  out  lazily  on  the  night  air.     A  dismal 

smile  went  over  his  face.     "Another  night," 

said  he,  "shall  see  another  banner  in  your 

place,  and  that  shall  be  torn  to  steep  in  the 

wounds  of  those  that  fall  beneath  itt    Those 

stars  must  come  down— and  they  shall  come 

down.     I  have  no  love  of  them — they  have 

been  evil  ones  to  me.    But  ye  shall  no  longer 

auger  desperately  of  me.     Ye  shall  light  me 

this  once  to  victory  at  least— and  in  that  ye 

shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  my  own  destiny  and 

the  ruin  of  this  accursed  land."     "All's  well," 

went  round  the  ramparts.   He  listened.  "Yes," 

cried  he,  "  it  is  well  now— but  it  shall  not  be 

so  long— it  shall  be  either  the  better  or  the 

worse  ere  many  hours,  or  my  arm  shall  be 

palsied,  or  my  reason  lost.     There  shall  be 

another  watchword  upon    these   rocks — and 

though  they  are  among  the  mountains  they 

.shall  not  remain  in  such  proud  security  if  my 

hate  can  keep  pace  with  my  faith.     Yes — yes 

—I  have  ye  in  my  hands,  and  ve  shall  find  I 

know  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  ungrateful."    Such 

was  the  course  of  thought,  now  mounting  into 
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soliloquy,  and  now  dying  into  the  sullen  mur- 
mur of  discontent,  as  it  alternately  agitated 
the  bosom  of  the  speaker.  He  at  length  be- 
came silent;  but  the  ever  varying  motion  of 
his  lips  would  have  convinced  the  beholder 
that  his  feelings  were  exercised  by  unholy  as 
well  as  unusual  excitement. 

He  rose,  and  paced  the  apartment  with 
unequal  steps,  stopping  frequently  to  listen, 
and  sometimes  approaching  even  to  the  door 
in  his  anxiety.  But  there  was  short  time  for 
his  foreboding,  good  or  bad.  Some  one  was 
heard  advancing  in  haste,  and  a  soldier 
entered,  presented  a  carefully  sealed  note,  and 
was  about  retiring.  But  the  eye  of  the  master 
was  quicker  than  his  steps;  and  ere  the 
subaltern  had  reached  the  door,  the  wary 
traitor  had  caught  the  import  of  the  letter, 
and  exclaimed  in  confusion,  "Stay!  man  the 
barge  instantly — death  if  you  delay — fly!" 
Then  lowering  his  voice  and  muttering  to 
himself  as  the  man  retired,  "This  looks  like 
danger — perdition  rest  upon  it,  it  will  be  a 
failure! — taken — captured — so  near  home  too! 
— fool— madman  ! — why  didn't  he  spring  in 
spite  of  their  bullets?  the  chance  was  a  good 
one! — Folly — folly — this  is  desperate  indeed," 
continued  he,  as  he  hurryingly  thrust  his 
pistols  into  his  bosom,  and  threw  his  cloak 
about  his  shoulders — "but  one  bold  step 
must  save  me  and  save  all " — as  he  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  he  hesitated. 
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*  Nay  " — she  must  find  her  way  to  me — as 
my  wife  she  will  be  protected — as  a  woman, 
at  least,  she  will  be  safe — and  these  small 
coins,"  murmured  he,  as  his  eye  fell  on  some 
few  paltry  pieces,  "these  may  not  be  left 
behind" — as  he  spoke,  he  swept  them  from 
the  table  to  his  pocket,  and  drawing  his 
beaver  low  over  his  brow,  departed  with  hasty 
steps.  Muffled  in  his  cloak,  he  passed  within 
the  shadow  of  the  tents,  and  sprung  along  the 
steep  path  that  led  to  the  rocks  below,  where 
the  barge  was  already  in  waiting.  His 
motions  betrayed  the  state  of  his  conscience, 
and  he  seemed  himself  to  have  forgotten  he 
was  commander  there,  in  the  stern  conscious- 
ness of  his  traitorous  designs.  Arrived  at  the 
water's  edge,  he  leaped  on  board  the  boat,  and 
ordered  the  oarsmen  to  pull  down  the  river,  at 
the  top  of  their  strength.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  before  the  post  he  had  deserted  faded  in 
obscurity,  and  the  gleam  of  bayonets  along 
its  ramparts  was  lost  in  the  mist  as  it  curled 
up  from  the  river.  The  boatmen,  continuing 
to  ply  their  oars  with  diligence,  soon  bore 
their  freight  of  treason  beyond  the  immediate 
scene  of  danger,  and  by  the  time  the  com- 
mander-in-chief entered  the  garrison  he  had 
fled  from  in  terror,  the  object  of  his  signal  in- 
dignation was  within  full  view  of  the  British 
ship,  from  which  the  unfortunate  young  Eng- 
lishman had  debarked  to  meet  his  ruia  In 
another  moment  he  was  alongside,  and  upon 
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deck — upon  the  gun-deck  of  his  country's  enemy 
— un  outcast  and  a  deserter!  Flushed  with  the 
success  of  his  escape,  he  declared  himself  a 
renegado  to  his  bargemen,  and  held  forth  pro- 
mise of  splendid  reward,  would  they  join  him 
in  his  defection.  But  the  same  untainted  virtue 
which  their  noble  countrymen  had  so  recently 
displayed  on  the  outposts,  before  the  tempting 
offers  of  foreign  gold  again  manifested  itself  in 
these  heroic  fellows,  even  in  the  very  grasp  of 
their  foes,  when  brilliant  hopes  of  aggrandise- 
ment were  whispered  them,  and  their  com- 
mander by  his  example  first  taught  them  how 
to  be  traitors. 

We  now  return  to  our  unfortunate  captive. 
The  wise  and  the  brave  had  sat  in  judgment 
upon  him.  His  case  had  been  the  subject'  of 
high  and  deliberate  and  affecting  consideration. 
The  circumstances  of  his  capture — his  un- 
qualified confessions — his  earnest,  though 
dignified  requests,  had  been  maturely  but 
sternly  weighed.  The  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
the  lofty  disinterestedness  of  his  demeanour, 
the  winning  amenity  of  his  manners,  the  im- 
portance of  his  rank,  were  all  appreciated  as 
they  should  be  by  soldiers — tried  soldiers — 
when  sitting  under  the  severe  sanctions  of  a 
war-council.  »When  they  issued  from  that 
council,  the  desolate  doom  of  the  prisoner  was 
irrevocably  fixed.  He  was  to  die.  Before 
another  sun  should  go  down,  his  ties  on  earth 
were  to  be  severed.     Meanwhile  the  subject  of 
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this  melancholy  decision  was  awaiting  the 
result  with  all  the  calm  and  elevated  feelings 
of  a  generous  and  undaunted  soldier.  He  was 
ignorant  of  what  might  be  the  issue;  but  hi9 
knowledge  of  _  the  rules  of  war  led  him  so  far 
to  anticipate  it,  that  he  had  in  some  degree 
become  reconciled  to  his  probable  doom,  from 
the  very  hopelessness  of  escaping  from  it.  The 
agitation  consequent  upon  the  suddenness  of 
his  arrest  had  subsided;  and  though  his  sad- 
dened mind  reverted  again  and  again  to  the 
scenes  and  associations  we  have  seen  him  cling 
to  from  the  beginning,  yet  there  was  less  poig- 
nancy in  his  recollections,  and  less  acuteness 
in  the  trials  of  his  high  and  masculine  sensi- 
bilities. 

There  was  yet  one  consolation  that  bore  up 
the  prisoner,  even  when  he  thought  upon  the 
memory  he  should  bequeath  to  the  world  and 
to  posterity.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  he 
should  meet  an  honourable  death,  and  that  his 
country  would  never  blush  at  his  epitaph.  He 
had  asked— he  had  besought,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  that  if  he  must  die,  he  might  die  like  a 
man  of  honour.  He  had  addressed  the 
American  chieftain,  in  proud  petition,  for  this 
last  little  boon  of  the  condemned  soldier. 
He  had  addressed  him  in  all  the  beautiful 
eloquence  of  his  lofty  mind,  urged  by  a  heart 
almost  breaking  in  the  intensity  of  its  emotions. 
Need  it  be  said  that  he  roused  all  the  sym- 
pathies  of  a  bosom,   kindling  with  godlike 
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purposes,  and  alive  to  every  heavenly  charity 
that  can  sanctify  our  nature?..  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  heart  he  appealed  to  would  not  have 
bid  him  God  speed,  even  with  a  father's  bles- 
sing, to  the  arms  of  his  country  and  his  home, 
did  that  heart  beat  alone  for  himself,  or  did 
the  fate  of  the  victim  involve  only  the  single 
destiny  of  that  great  and  devoted  being  ? 
But  there  were  stern  duties  arrayed  against 
the  kind  spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
The  voice  of  his  suffering  land  was  imperiou3 
with  him  who  guarded  her  in  council,  and  led 
her  in  battle.  That  voice  now  called  for 
justice,  and  demanded  that  the  crisis  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  cry  of  liberty, 
and  the  sacrifice  must  not  be  withheld;  it  was 
the  summons  of  justice,  and  his  death  must 
accord  with  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner 
stood  convicted. 

During  the  days  of  his  confinement,  not  a 
murmur  escaped  the  captive  in  the  presence  of 
his  guard.  A  dignified  composure  distinguished 
hi3  deportment — and  the  serenity  of  his  mind 
was  depicted  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  counte- 
nance. The  last  hours  of  his  solitude  were 
employed  in  those  holy  offices  which  friendship 
claims  of  us  when  the  sands  of  life  are  running 
low.  •  There  were  a  few  words  to  be  said — a 
few  prayers  to  be  uttered  for  those  who  were 
now  dreaming  of  him  on  hi3  path  to  glory. 
There  were  a  few  sad,  sacred  words  to  be 
breathed  to  a  fond  mother — to  sisters  that 
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loved  him — to  some,  perhaps,  for  whose  sake 
alone  life  was  yet  desirable,  and  to  whose 
bosom  he  would  now,  as  a  last  duty  to  himself, 
commit  the  reputation  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  air  of  Heaven. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  latest  and  holiest 
occupation  that  the  prisoner  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  guard  officer.  He  came 
to  announce  the  hour  of  execution.  The 
young  soldier  looked  up  hastily  from  his  paper. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  a  moment  upon  his  visitor 
— then  slowly  fell  again — and  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  without  betraying  the 
least  emotion — "Is  it  indeed  so  soon?"  said 
he — "  then  I  must  hasten." 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  he  was  now  to  die 
like  a  soldier,  he  felt  the  weight  of  his  mis- 
fortune passing  from  his  spirit.  As  he  was 
relieved  of  this  iron  load,  an  unnatural 
elasticity  seemed  to  be  imparted  to  his  bosom. 
His  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation,  and  the 
tumultuous  motion  of  that  fountain  of  his 
system  certainly  manifested  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  excitement.  His  last  wish  had  been 
granted — his  last  hope  was  about  to  be  realized 
— he  was  to  find  an  honourable  grave.  Even 
that  was  enough  to  be  thankful  for.  A  few 
years,  at  best,  and  the  same  destiny  would  be 
his.  "The  pang,"  thought  he,  "is  but  the 
common  one  that  man  is  heir  to — 

'One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  — 
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And  if  my  young  existence  must  be  thus 
hastily  sealed,  thus  severed  for  ever,  let  fate 
do  her  worst,  and  finish  her  work  with  speed  " 
— and  he  paced  the  apartment  with  an 
unfaltering  step,  end  a  lofty  and  unbending 
air. 

The  silence  that  had  been  observed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  towards  the  respectful  but 
ardent  solicitations  of  the  prisoner  had  led  him 
to  augur  favourabl5  of  his  success.  His 
requests  had  not,  indeed,  passed  unheeded — 
they  had  sunk  deep — they  had  touched  the 
finest  and  tenderest  chords  that  ever  vibrate  in 
the  bosom  of  virtue  and  bravery — they  had 
appealed  to  the  master  feeling  of  a  great  heart 
— and  they  wrought  upon  it  with  a  living 
power.  The  solicitation  was  listened  to  with 
a  deepening  interest — but  that  noble  delicacy 
that  actuates  and  animates  none  but  elevated 
minds,  forbade  the  answer.  To  grant  the 
prayer  was  impossible — such  was  the  iron  law 
of  those  who  came  up  to  battle — to  deny  it 
was  a  sorrowful  duty;  and  it  was  equally  a 
trial  to  the  soul  of  a  generous  enemy  to  throw 
back  a  solitary  denial,  or  to  wound  the  spirit 
of  a  devoted  prisoner,  by  recapitulating  the 
story  of  his  dishonour  in  justification  of  his 
sentence.  It  was  ordained,  therefore,  that  he 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  doom.  From 
that  very  uncertainty,  the  unfortunate  victim 
was  now  drawing  his  last  and  only  consolation. 
The  guard  officer  had  now  returned  to  accom- 
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pany  him  forth,  and  we  shall  leave  them 
together  while  we  join  the  scene  of  preparation 
in  which  the  spy  waa  so  soon  to  become 
conspicuous. 

It  was  deep  in  the  afternoon,  when  shadows 
threw  themselves  long  over  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  was  about  to  sink  into  a  thick  dull  mas3 
of  clouds,  when  movements  preparatory  to  the 
execution  began  to  manifest  themselves  with- 
in the  post.     There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro 
along  the  lines — and  sad  faces  went  by  con- 
tinually,, aud  downcast  looks  were  seen  there 
— and  every  countenance  wore  the  livery  of 
deep  and  sorrowful  feeling.     It  was  evident 
that  something  mournful  was  about  to  trans- 
pire.    The  soldiers  paced  along  the  esplanade 
with  low  words  and  rapid  steps — and  now  and 
then  a  tear  might  be  seen  to  glisten — it  was- 
bnt  for  a  moment — in  the  eye  of  the  veteran. 
A  large  detachment  of  troops  was  paraded, 
and  many  of  the  general  officers  were  already  on 
horseback.    Great  multitudes  of  people  nocked 
in  to  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle — but  a 
grave  silence  pervaded  the  immense  collection. 
With  slow  and  struggling  steps  the  confused 
and  intermingled  crowd  of  citizens  and  soldiera 
bent  their  way  towards  the  appointed  place^ 
just  beneath  the  brow  of  a  green  hill  that  sloped 
towards  the  river.     There,  clustered  around 
the    dim    spot    devoted    W    destruction,    or 
sauntering   over  the  adjaceui  ground,    they 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  unhappy  victim. 
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When  the  prisoner  was  led  oat,  each  arm 
looked  in  that  of  a  subaltern,  his  3tep  was  un- 
commonly firm,  and  his  expression  unusually 
calm,  and  even  exhilarated.  The  eloquent 
blood  glowed  to  his  temples,  and  a  bright  smile 
of  satisfaction  beamed  from  his  countenance 
on  all  whom  he  recognized.  The  thought  of 
death  was  dealing  powerfully  but  kindly  with 
him;  for  he  saw  that  an  honourable  end  was 
to  be  his — that  his  dying  prayer  was  about  to 
be  granted.  He  thought — and  the  reflection 
sent  yet  new  vigour  into  his  throbbing  arteries 
— he  thought  that  he  saw  some  pledge  of  a 
kind  and  heroic  memory  in  the  sympathy  that 
was  breaking  all  around  him,  in  the  gaze  of 
admiration  that  was  fixed  upon  him,  in  the 
tearful  eye,  the  agitated  countenance,  the 
respectful  salutation,  the  sad  farewell,  and  the 
low  suppressed  murmur  as  he  passed  on,  as 
though  something  went  by  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  disturb  in  its  course  through  the  thronging 
multitude.  He  saw  the  high  tribute  that  was 
paid  to  his  fortitude,  in  the  silent  look  with 
which  he  was  regarded;  and  he  felt  that  his 
premature  fate  was  not  unwept  even  by  his 
foes.  Buoyed  up  by  theselively  demonstrations 
of  feeling,  he  fancied  himself  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken  to  advance,  and 
pressed  forward  with  mounting  emotions,  as 
though  in  haste  to  seal  his  pilgrimage  here, 
and  commence  the  stainless  career  of  his  future 
fame.     "  The  report,"  thought  he,  ''  that  lays 
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me  low,  will  send  forth  an  echo  that  shall  never 

die." 

The  detachment  with  their  prisoner  had  now 

reached   the  summit  of  the  hill,   and  came 

suddenly  in   view  of  the  ground  which  had 

been  set  apart  for  this  distressing  occasion. 

It  was   occupied  by  a  gallows.     With    the 

rapidity  of  light  every  eye  was  turned  upon 

the  victim.     His   was  fixed  in  frenzy  on  the 

dismal  object  that  rose  portentously  out  of  the 

multitude.     He    spake    not    a     word — some 

powerful,  rending  emotion  had  taken  possession 

of  his  bursting  bosom.     His  hand  flew  to  his 

heart,  one  look  of  anguish  passed  like  a  shadow 

over  his    face,  and  he  fell  lifeless   into   the 

arms    of    his    guards.    There  was   no   voice 

heard  in  that  immense  crowd — but  a  confused 

trampling,   as  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people 

when  they  are  rushing  together. 

*        *        *      *  *        *        *        * 

The  clouds  had  now  cleared  off  from  the 
horizon,  and  the  sun  was  about  going  down, 
when  the  last  rites  were  performed  over  the 
departed  soldier.  There  was  no  pomp,  or  noise, 
or  show.  A  small  escort  of  troops  marched 
quickly  over  the  gravel,  and  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  stone  building  from  which  the  re- 
mains were  to  be  carried.  A  single  drum  beat 
out  a  hollow  note  at  distinct  intervals,  and  the 
fife  sung  sharp  and  mournfully.  The  coffin 
was  at  length  borne  out;  and  with  slow  step, 
inverted  bayonets,  and  downward  eyes,  the 
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procession  moved  on.  Many  who  cared  not 
to  join,  stood  behind  in  silent  contemplation; 
and  many,  out  of  idle  curiosity,  lingered  round, 
scarcely  knowing  why  they  were  there.  Be- 
hind some  low,  white,  desolate  buildings,  which 
would  scarcely  shelter  it  from  the  storms  of 
winter,  the  solitary  grave  was  dug.  Round 
this  the  soldiers  crowded  in  silence.  On 
either  side  they  leaned  upon  their  muskets, 
and  hardly  a  breath  was  heard  as  the  book  of 
prayer  was  opened,  and  the  fervent  supplica- 
tion went  up  to  heaven.  The  scene  was 
singularly  impressive.  Immediately  round 
the  grave,  in  the  rear  of  the  soldiers,  some 
stood  wrapped  in  gloomy  attention;  others, 
still  behind,  were  seen  eagerly  gazing  over  the. 
shoulders  of  those  who  had  closed  up  before 
them.  Every  cap  was  off,  and  every  eye  fixed. 
Still  beyond,  the  sick  were  seen  peeping  out 
of  the  half-opened  door;  and  women  and  boya 
stood,  with  arms  crossed  upon  their  bosoms,' 
before  the  miserable  huts  from  which  they  had 
just  issued,  There,  there  was  no  moving — noi 
noise — no  roving  of  the  looks — all  were  bent 
upon  the  speaker,  who  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  cold  grave,  with  his  eye  raised  in  adjuration 
*o  heaven,  and  calling  on  the  Father  of  Spirits 
v'+.h  an  eloquence  so  full,  so  powerful,  so 
commanding,  that  his  very  soul  seemed  to 
mount  up  with  his  words  He  ended.  Then 
came  the  hnrryingoftheceremony.  At  the  quick 
command  of  the  officer,  the  coffin  was  lowered— 
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X 
the  guns  were  brought  down — the  steel  rung — 
and  in  a  moment  ix  glittered  again  in  the  last 

sun-beam. 

***** 

How  it  fared  with  the  traitor  can  be  told 
in  a  few  words.     He  won  high  place  in  the 
ranks  to  which  he  came  covered  with  the 
leprosy  of  his  treason,     He  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  an  enemy  to  whom  he  brought 
undaunted  courage  leagued  with  unprincipled 
hate.     If  it  was  honour  to  hold  distinguished 
place  in  any  service,  while  his  very  life  was 
tainted  with  the  worst  contamination  that  can 
stain  it — the  contamination  of  a  betrayer  of 
his    land — then    he  had  honour,    high    and 
glorious.     If  it  was  happiness  to  live  in  all  the 
splendour  of  existence,  while  his  memory,  like 
the  felons    of  old,   who,   while  living  were 
chained  to  the  dead,  was  doomed  to  linger 
only  on  events  that  coloured  all  his  magnifi- 
cence with  guilt,  and  tortured  his  heart,  if  he 
had  any,  with  the  worst  torments  of  a  harrowed 
conscience,  then  he  had  happiness,  unequalled 
and  unqualified.     For  a  season  he  walked  in 
a  foreign  clime,   covered  with  the  stars  and 
badges  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  gold 
of  defection  and  revenge,     For  a  season  his 
way,  perhaps,  was  bright  with  honours,  adula- 
tion, smiles,  perchance  with  giddy  joy,  atten- 
dant on  a  giddy  elevation.     He  saw  sunshine 
in  faces  that  passed  him  in  the  day,  but  his 
heart  was  frowned  upon  through  the  iong 
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night.  For  a  season  the  music  of  flattery 
lulled  him  into  forgetfulness,  while  he  walked 
in  the  crowded  mart,  among  the  children  of 
men;  but  solitude  woke  upon  his  ear  the  far 
voices  of  conscience;  the  tale  of  a  betrayed 
country  was  loud  in  the  night-watches,  and 
lais  dreams  were  peopled  with  the  phantoma 
of  a  soul  lost  to  truth  on  earth,  and  despairing 
of  forgiveness  in  heaven.  He  sunk  in  silence 
to  his  pillow,  and  died,  an  old  man,  in  the 
stillness  of  his  chamber:  but  there  was  a 
summons  ringing  through  the  ruins  of  his  soul 
that  the  world  knew  not  of;  there  were  voices 
round  his  head  that  his  friends  heard  no$; 
there  were  forms  hovering  there  that  his 
attendants  saw  not.  Misery  and  everlasting 
woe  pressed  their  iron  hands  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  yielded  up  his  life  in  the  torments  of 
i  being  without  even  the  hope  of  annihilation 
to  smooth  his  pillow. 
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